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you  and  your  friends  will  prize  the  portrait  that  looks 
like  you — youi 
little  conceits. 


like  you — your  truest  self,  free  from  stage  effects  and 


It  is  in  this  “long  run”  photography  that  PURDY 
success  has  been  won. 


Portraiture  by  the  camera  that  one  cannot  laugh  at 
or  cry  over  in  later  years. 


For  present  pleasure  and  future  pride  protect  your 
photographic  self  by  having  PURDY  make  the  portraits. 
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With  the  Editors 


PERSONALITY  MARKS 

OOON,  all  too  soon,  will  come  the  recording  of  personality  marks,  which — in  a very  real  sense — 
evaluate  the  contribution  of  each  student  as  a citizen  of  this  school.  What  kind  of  student 
you  are,  is  recorded  in  your  scholarship  grades;  what  kind  of  man  you  are,  is  summed  up  in  your 
personality  marks. 

These  marks  form  a permanent  record  that  may  influence  greatly  your  future.  They  will 
determine  your  eligibility  for  many  school  activities  and  honors.  They  will  form  a basis  for  reports 
to  potential  employers;  and  they  will  have  at  least  as  much  weight  as  scholarship  grades  in  determ- 
ining your  fitness  for  special  or  advanced  military  training  in  the  armed  services.  They’re  important, 
these  personality  marks.  Make  them  say  that  you  are  the  reliable,  co-operative,  and  courteous 
young  man  you  really  want  to  be. 

FACULTY  CHANGES 

HP  I1IS  year  has  brought  several  important  changes  in  the  school  faculty.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Downey, 
after  four  years  as  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Commonwealth,  has  returned  to  the 
office  of  Head  Master;  and  Mr.  Albert  F.  Reed,  who  served  as  acting  Head  Master  during  Mr. 
Downey’s  absence,  has  become  Head  Master  of  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys;  Mr.  D.  Leo  Daley, 
head  of  the  History  Department,  has  been  named  Head  Master  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

To  Mr.  Downey:  Welcome  home!  You  find  us  eager  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
solving  the  problems  that  war  has  brought  to  this  school  as  the  youths  you  left  were  zealous  in 
following  your  precepts  for  useful  citizenship  in  a world  at  peace. 

To  Mr.  Reed  and  to  Mr.  Daley:  All  success!  May  you  find  in  your  new  assignments  the  satis- 
factions and  accomplishments  you  found  here  at  the  English  High  School  where  you  mil  ever  be 
held  in  high  regard  and  affection  by  the  hosts  of  alumni  and  students  who  are  better  and  finer 
men  because  of  you. 

STAY  IN  SCHOOL 

’yy'AR  breeds  many  enigmas.  Certainly,  one  of  the  most  salient  is  the  grave  problem  concerning 

the  class  of  boys  and  girls  from  which  our  post-war  leadership  will  be  drawn.  This  class  is 
being  seriously  weakened  and  perhaps  irreparably  damaged  by  the  decided  tendency  of  its  members 
to  turn  their  backs  to  education  to  make  a gluttonous  grab  for  some  of  the  “easy  money”  which  is 
abundant  these  days. 

Many  offer  the  explanation  or  excuse  that  they  are  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  That  boys 
and  girls  of  high  school  age  have  made  and  are  making  real  contributions  to  the  war  effort  by  work- 
ing is  undeniably  true,  but  it  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  such  a contribution  does  not  interfere 
with  attendance  at  school.  The  first  and  best  contribution  that  such  a person  may  make  is  to  STAY 
IN  SCHOOL. 

Money  easily  made  is  easily  spent;  nothing  of  value  remains.  The  high  school  worker  who 
stays  out  of  school  to  operate  a lathe  or  to  wield  a welder’s  torch  may  make  a temporary  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort,  but  he  may  destroy  forever  a chance  to  make  a permanent  contribution  to  the 
building  of  a better  world. 

College  education  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  but  it  is  not  a must.  Secondary  schooling,  however, 
is  essential.  It  must  be  completed  to  give  a boy  or  girl  any  degree  of  surety  as  he  enters  the  wind- 
ing road  of  life.  The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission  are 
giving  full  cognizance  to  this  fact  in  the  nationwide  “Back  to  School"  movement.  Their  aim  is  to 
build  for  the  future. 

The  post-war  America  must  be  ruled  by  men  and  women  who  have  an  eye  for  progress  and 
a mind,  clear  and  incisive  enough  to  bring  about  that  progress.  We  cannot  be  rifled  by  automatons, 
with  nuts  and  bolts  and  rivets  still  rattling  around  in  their  heads,  but  by  progressive  thinkers.  The 
future  welfare  of  the  entire  United  States  of  America  has  been  placed  squarely  in  our  hands.  Let 
us  not  fail  our  country  in  her  moment  of  need. 
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ONE  HUNDRED-THOUSAND  WITNESSES 


By  JAMES  H.  GRAHAM,  ’14 


N E-HUNDRED  TH( )USAND  watery-eyed 
spectators  stood  immobile  as  the  last  stir- 
ring strains  of  Taps  died  over  the  great  field. 
They  stood  with  bared  heads,  staring  hard  at 
the  four  black  pennants  fluttering  weakly  in  the 
breeze  at  the  top  of  the  great  oval  behind  the 
Army  band.  Across  the  gridiron  5000  cadets  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  bowed  in 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-General 
Fairbairn. 

He  was  a right  guy,  this  Russ  Fairbairn,  and 
he  treated  the  cadets  as  a father  would  treat  his 
sons.  There  wasn’t  a man  at  West  Point  who 
hadn’t  felt  a deep  personal  loss  when  General 
Fairbairn  was  called  from  his  post  as  super- 
intendent and  placed  on  active  duty.  There 
wasn’t  a man  at  West  Point  who  wasn’t  severely 
shocked  and  grieved  at  news  of  Fairbairn ’s 
untimely  end  in  an  airplane  crash.  There  wasn’t 
a cadet  present  who  wasn’t  stirred  to  the  depths 
of  his  soul  as  General  Fairbairn  was  honored,  as 
he  would  have  wanted  to  be,  at  the  great  Army- 
Navy  classic. 

But  now  5000  roaring  midshipmen  snapped 
them  from  their  brief  reverie  with  a start.  The 
great  Navy  team  lead  by  their  All-American 
captain  “Buck”  Buccinich  was  trotting  onto  the 
field.  They  looked  confident,  these  men;  and 
they  had  a right  to  be — for  this  team  had 
smashed  through  a terrific  schedule  without  a 
defeat  or  even  a tie!  Why,  a man  couldn’t  help 
but  be  impressed  as  he  looked  down  at  foui  light- 
ning-fast teams  of  the  blue  and  gold  scampering 
up  and  down  the  gridiron,  running  snappily 
through  their  simplest  plays  to  loosen  up.  They 
certainly — but  wait  a minute — make  way  for 
the  Army — and  the  entire  group  of  kay-dets 
strove  mightily  to  outdo  the  support  the  navy 
team  had  received  previously. 

After  raising  a special  cheer  for  Captain 
Jumpin’  Joe  Sawtell,  they  broke  as  one  man 


into  the  stirring  strains  of  their  famous  song, 
“On  Brave  Old  Army  Team.” 

At  that  moment  not  one  of  the  thousands 
in  the  stands  could  question  for  a monent  the 
army  spirit.  Here  was  a team  that  had  won  only 
two  regularly  scheduled  games  during  the  whole 
season.  They  had  taken  fearful  beatings  from 
Notre  Dame  and  Cornell;  yet  these  never-say- 
die  kay-dets  were  raising  the  roof  with  their 
songs  and  cheers. 

A sudden  silence  fell  over  the  throng  as  the 
two  captains,  accompanied  by  the  officials, 
walked  to  the  center  of  the  field  and  clasped 
each  other’s  hands  in  a hearty  handshake.  Then 
a silver  coin  glinted  briefly  in  the  rays  of  tin1 
November  sun  and  the  game  was  on. 

Sawtell  winning  the  toss,  elected  to  receive 
and  as  the  referee’s  shrill  whistle  gave  the  signal, 
a burly  Navy  guard’s  toe  caught  the  pigskin 
and  sent  it  end  over  end  down  the  field.  As  luck 
would  have  it  Jumpin’  Joe  received  and  twisted 
and  turned  his  way  up  to  his  own  25-yard  line 
before  he  was  brought  down  in  an  earth-jarring 
tackle.  Then  5000  cadet  voices  gave  a mighty 
groan  as  the  ball  hobbled  loose  from  Sawtell’s 
frantic  clutch  and  rolled  aimlessly  along  the 
gridiron  until  it  came  to  rest  in  the  arms  of 
Buccinich  who  had  leaped  in  like  a panther  and 
smothered  it  with  his  huge  supple  body.  On 
the  very  next  play  from  scrimmage  Buccinich 
scored,  carrying  half  the  Army  team  on  his 
shoulders  anti  Bexler,  Navy’s  place-kick  artist, 
converted  making  the  score  7-0.  It  was  just  as 
simple  as  that,  and,  though  the  game  Army 
team  tried,  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  half  was 
Navy  19 — Army  0;  and  5000  cadets  sat  in 
stunned  silence  as  the  teams  trotted  off  the 
field. 

The  thought  common  to  all  the  cadets  seemed 
to  be  “If  only  we  had  a real  triple-threater  who 
could  spark  the  team,”  but  they  had  no  one, 
no  one  except  Jumpin’  Joe  Sawtell  and  he  was 
playing  under  the  handicap  of  a leg  injury. 
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They  had  no  one,  no  one  who  seemed  able  to 
stop  mighty  Buccinich,  210  pounds  of  solid 
iron,  who  was  ripping  the  Army  frontier  to 
shreds;  and  so  5000  cadets  sat  silent  waiting 
for  the  second-half  to  begin  and  the  slaughter 
to  end. 

Presently  the  teams  resumed  play  and  for  a 
few  minutes  it  actually  seemed  as  if  the  inspired 
Army  team  could  hold  their  vaunted  foe  but  it 
just  wasn’t  to  be.  Mighty  Buccinich  rode 
straight  over  tackle  and  cut  furiously  toward  the 
side-lines.  Only  Sawtell  stood  in  his  way  and 
Sawtell  was  not  to  be  denied.  He  charged  into 
Buccinich  with  every  ounce  of  strength  he  had 
in  his  body  and  the  two  went  down  in  a tangled, 
rolling  heap.  After  a short  pause  Buccinich 
stood  up,  shaking  his  head,  but  Sawtell  did  not 
get  up.  He  lay  moaning  and  tossing  on  the 
ground  clutching  his  bad  leg,  and  with  him  on 
the  ground  lay  the  last  futile  hope  of  5000  Army 
cadets.  They  carried  him  off  the  field  and  a great 
cheer  went  up  from  both  sides  of  the  stadium. 

In  the  excitement  no  one  saw  the  tall,  slight 
boy  get  up  off  the  Army  bench  and  talk  earnestly 
with  the  coach.  He  seemed  to  be  arguing,  plead- 
ing, exhorting  all  at  once  and  the  coach  was 
vigorously  shaking  his  head.  At  last  the  boy 
seemed  to  wear  the  older  man  down  until  re- 
signedly, tiredly,  the  latter  gave  a slight  nod 
and  waved  him  into  the  game. 

A stifled  sigh  seemed  to  rise  from  the  ranks 
of  cadets  as  they  perceived  the  new  substitution 
for  the  first  time.  The  same  thought  flashed 
across  their  collective  minds,  “Has  the  coach 
gone  crazy?  He  can’t  put  him  in  there.  The 
kid  just  hasn’t  got  the  guts — they’ll  murder 
him. " 

He  was  conscious  of  the  blank  stares  of  his 
teammates  as  he  trotted  back  into  safety  posi- 
tion and  waited  with  teeth  clenched  for  the  next 
play  to  begin. 

Again  it  was  Buccinich  off  tackle  and  once 
more  he  was  in  the  open  with  only  the  safety 
man  to  beat.  The  kid  smashed  the  big  man  be- 
low the  knees  with  160  pounds  of  flying  fury  and 
Buccinich  went  down  with  a stricken  look  on 
his  rugged  face.  Five  thousand  midshipmen 


held  their  breath  as  Buccinich  tried  to  rise,  then 
fell  back  weakly  to  the  turf.  Strong  young  arms 
then  carried  him  from  the  field  as  100,000  fans 
paid  fitting  tribute  and  the  kid  went  grim-lipped 
back  to  his  position. 

A football  immortal  was  born  that  late 
November  afternoon  as  the  tall  slight  kid  tore 
apart  a great  Navy  team  stunned  by  the  loss  of 
its  greatest  back.  Two  prodigious  touchdowns 
the  kid  scored  on  tremendous  runs  that  brought 
the  great  crowd  screaming  to  their  feet;  then, 
grim  and  efficient,  he  booted  the  ball  directly 
through  the  cross  bars  for  the  extra  points.  And 
finally,  in  the  thunderous  closing  seconds  of  the 
final  quarter,  he  fell  across  the  Navy  goal  to 
give  Army  its  greatest  victory. 

Elated  teammates  and  frenzied  fans  lifted  him 
to  their  shoulders;  thousands  hailed  and  cheered 
him  as  he  was  borne  across  the  field;  but  his  face 
remained  set  and  grim  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  four  black  pennants  fluttering  somberly 
in  the  breeze.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  hand  in 
salute  and  in  a scarcely  audible  voice,  said, 
“Cadet  Russell  Fairbairn,  Jr.  reporting  sir. 
Mission  completed  successfully.” 


WINGED  INSPIRATION 


By  JACOB  D.  WIGOD,  ’44 

A FLORID,  multi-speckled  butterfly  fluttered 
gaily  through  an  open  window  and  alighted 
capriciously  on  the  extended,  tempting  top  of  a 
broad,  sturdy  desk  on  which  were  artistically 
strewn  magnolia  blossoms  of  the  sweetest,  most 
delectable  scent.  Across  the  desk,  a gentleman 
who  had  been  busily  writing  the  moment  before, 
paused  and  wistfully  regarded  the  colorful  in- 
truder. Yes,  he  mused,  it  would  be  wonderful 
to  possess  the  free,  the  carefree  life  of  such  a 
beautiful  creature,  but  how  could  one  look 
ahead  to  such  a life  in  these  grave  davs  of 
turmoil? 

His  pensiveness  might  have  been  traced  back 
a fortnight  to  the  eleventh  of  June.  At  that  time 
he  had  been  designated  by  Ben  and  John,  his 
committee  associates,  to  draw  up  the  important 
document  he  was  now  composing.  He  recalled 
his  initial  unwillingness  to  assume  the  rather 
onerous  honor;  he  recalled  also  his  inability  to 
resist  Ben’s  persuasiveness.  Ben  had  a knack 
of  pure  common  sense  that  could  always  swing 
anyone  a around  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

“Tom,”  he  had  said  in  one  of  their  numerous 
chats,  ‘‘this  country  of  ours  is  like  a butterfly 
deprived  of  its  wings,  the  wings  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  . . 

Ben  had  said  more,  but  these  few  words  re- 
turned to  Tom’s  mind  as  he  beheld  the  vivid 
stranger  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  his  magnolias. 


“.  . . like  a butterfly  deprived  of  its  wings  ...” 
The  remarkable  simile  remained  in  his  mind  as 
he  returned  to  the  task  of  writing. 

The  emblazoned  butterfly  flew  freely  away. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Heavens  herded  sultry 
Sol  and  dreamy  clouds  of  dying  Day  into  the 
corral  of  sweet  repose,  and  reached  down  deep 
into  His  endless  pocket  to  draw  forth  and  scatter 
ubiquitous,  twinkling  stars  of  melancholy  Night. 

In  that  cool,  Virginia  night  there  was  born  in 
Tom’s  mind  a fiery  inspiration,  fanned  up  by 
the  light  of  reason  and  truth.  Tom  had  been 
sitting  dilatorily  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  had 
been  pondering  deeply,  when  suddenly  it  struck, 
quickly  and  penetratingly.  He  composed  his 
bursting  thoughts  and  set  them  down  on  paper 
with  a certain  simplicity  of  language  that  re- 
flected superb  discretion  and  rare  talent. 

He  was  relieved,  indescribably  relieved.  Now, 
as  he  lay  quietly  in  bed,  he  knew  that  his  task 
was  done,  but  for  a few  finishing  touches  that 
could  be  administered  quite  easily.  He  smiled 
whimsically  as  he  recalled  his  own  ludicrous 
perplexity  at  the  outset  of  this  assignment. 
Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  coming  day,  to 
Ben  and  John  who  were  to  arrive  then  from 
Massachusetts.  He  smiled  inwardly  at  their 
probable  pleasant  surprise  upon  discovery  of 
the  consummated  proclamation.  His  head 
nodded;  “.  . . wings  of  freedom  and  liberty 
he  muttered  aloud;  then  he  fell  asleep. 

Harbingers  of  heaven  had  already  ushered  in 
another  day  over  the  pleasant  \ irginia  country- 
side, as  far  as  concerned  the  man  seated  at  his 
desk  writing  with  a fervid  will  which  eclipsed 
time.  It  wras  mid-morning;  leaves  rustled 
tranquilly;  creatures  of  the  Earth  were  com- 
pleting their  customary  morning  chores  and 
settling  down  for  the  day.  Tom  felt  refreshed 
in  mind;  his  particular  task  was  nearing  its 
end.  He  wrote  on  perseveringly. 

The  day  wore  on.  Through  the  open  windows 
the  echoing  strains  of  a stirring,  martial  air 
reached  Tom’s  ears.  He  had  ceased  writing, 
but  w*as  examining  his  work.  He  raised  his 
clean-cut,  handsome  face,  and  listened  atten- 
tively. His  sparkling,  azure  eyes  sparkled  even 


more  at  the  sound  of  the  inspiring  music.  With 
an  agile  movement  becoming  his  thirty-three 
years,  he  strode  to  a window,  raised  it  wider, 
and  curiously  regarded  the  scene  below  him. 
A parade  of  soldiers  was  passing  below.  One 
might  have  said  that  they  were  soldiers  “for 
they  wore  uniforms  and  bore  rifles,”  if  one 
stretched  his  imagination  a bit.  Scores  of 
youths,  some  in  their  teens,  some  in  their 
twenties,  yea  some  in  their  forties  and  fifties 
(verily,  we  are  all  youths  when  fighting  for  a 
cause  in  which  we  heartily  believe)  were  march- 
ing springily  to  the  tangy  tune.  Suddenly,  the 
procession  stopped.  Tom  had  not  seen  the 
coach,  but  now  he  saw  it  come  to  a stop  before 
the  portico.  Two  gentlemen  descended,  one 
of  whom  turned  about  and  said  a few  words  to  a 
young  captain-of-militia. 

Tom  met  the  two  on  the  spacious  portico. 
“Why!  Ben  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  I didn’t 
expect  you  so  early!  What  . . . what  militia 
is  this  that  accompanies  you  so  readily?  What 
does  this  mean?” 

John  laughed  heartilv.  “If  you  would  only 
desist  from  querying,  we  might  answer  you." 

“You  see,”  Ben  explained,  “this  is  a regiment 
of  the  reinforcements  being  dispatched  to  Gen- 
eral Schuyler.  A large  offensive  action  has  been 
planned,  and  I wished  them,  before  entering 
battle,  to  be  present  to  hear  you  read  your 
declaration.  It  would  help  a great  deal.”  Then, 
reflectively, — “You  have  completed  it,  have 
you  not?” 

“Of  course  I have,”  chimed  Tom.  “If  you 
will  wait  a moment,”  he  addressed  the  militia, 
“I  shall  read  it  to  you  here.” 

As  he  left  to  obtain  his  work,  his  heart 
throbbed  wildly.  This  was  the  test!  As  he 
nervously  carried  the  document  onto  the  por- 
tico, a brilliantly-orange-colored  butterfly  flew 
by  his  head.  Ben  and  he  exchanged  meaningful 
glances. 

Tom  addressed  the  expectant  listeners:  “In 
this  work,  I have  exerted  my  utmost  to  create 
something  that  may  stand  as  a symbol  of  free- 
dom to  all  oppressed  people,  chiefly,  of  course,  to 
my  own,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.” 


He  read,  and  as  he  read,  his  audience  remained 
respectfully  silent  and  attentive. 

. . We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty, 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.” 

He  finished.  His  heart  fell  as  silence,  deep, 
deep  silence  greeted  him.  Then,  as  one  man, 
they  cheered  him,  cheered  him  wildly  and  loudly. 
“Hooray  for  Tom  Jefferson!  Three  cheers  for 
Tom  Jefferson!” 

Tears  welled  in  Tom’s  eyes  and  stung  his 
cheeks  as  they  rolled  down.  Dimly,  hazily,  he 
saw  Ben  and  John  extending  their  hands  to  him 
and  smiling  broadly.  He  shook  their  hands, 
but  was  too  choked  inwardly  to  say  anything. 

Taking  a step  forward,  he  essayed  to  address 
the  soldiers.  With  renewed  effort,  he  managed 
to  blur!  out:  “Thank  you,  men.  I wish  that  I 
may  live  to  see  my  dream  come  true;  I wish  that 
I may  live  to  see  this  nation,  the  United  States 
of  America,  a free  and  independent  member  of 
the  world.”  Then,  in  a voice  strained  with 
emotion:  “Go,  American  soldiers,  into  battle, 
and  carry  my  blessings  with  you!” 


On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, composed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
officially  signed,  and  extolled  throughout  the 
nation. 

In  1800,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  third 
President  of  the  United  States,  then  the  only  real 
democracy  in  the  world. 

On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  John  Adams 
the  second  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  died  at  approximately  the  same  hour, 
remarked  ironically  as  his  end  approached, 
“And  Jefferson  still  suivives.” 

Yes,  Jefferson  still  survives.  And  he  will  sur- 
vive as  long  as  free  men  live  and  dream  and 
fight  and  die  for  their  God-given  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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THE  STATE  GUARD 

By  DACE  MOORE,  '44 

JDEFORE  the  time  of  organized  armies,  when 
an  invader  menaced  the  life  and  possessions 
of  peaceful  men,  it  was  up  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  to  leave  their  individual  pursuits  and 
to  band  together  for  the  common  defense.  Our 
own  history  is  studded  with  occasions  when  the 
life  or  death  of  our  nation  depended  on  the  cour- 
age of  a few  “irregulars.”  It  was  the  action  of 
a comparative  handful  of  American  guerrillas 
that  set  the  match  to  the  Revolutionary  powder 
keg.  In  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe  today, 
bands  of  partisans  are  harassing  the  German 
invaders  by  sabotage  and  by  raids  against  mili- 
tary installations. 

However  heavy  the  shadow  of  the  enemy  mav 
become,  the  light  of  freedom  will  never  die  in 
lands  where  men  are  trained  and  ready  to  defend 
the  homeland  against  enemy  encroachment  from 
within  or  without. 

For  more  than  300  years  an  organized  militia 
has  always  stood  ready  to  defend  and  protect 
the  property,  the  homes,  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth.  During  the 
present  critical  period,  this  Minute  Man  role 
is  being  filled  by  the  State  Guard,  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  National  Guard  which  was  called 
into  federal  service  in  1940.  Organized  and  pre- 
pared in  anticipation  of  federalization  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  State  Guard  immediately 
took  over,  even  supplying  much  of  their  own 
equipment  in  the  absence  of  adequate  State 
funds,  so  that  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth 
were  not  for  a single  moment  without  the  pro- 
tection of  an  organized  militia. 

The  State  Guard  is  an  integral  part  of  Z-l, 
which  comprises  all  MP  regular  army  units, 
anti-aircraft  batteries,  and  other  defense  units 
of  the  regular  army.  In  emergency,  such  as 
invasion,  the  State  Guard,  as  part  of  Z-l,  will 
be  called  upon  immediately  to  contact,  harass, 
and  delay  the  enemy  until  such  time  or  at  such 
places  sufficient  reserves  may  be  had  to  defend 
the  particular  locality  involved.  Another  speci- 
fic duty  of  the  State  Guard,  as  part  of  Z-l,  is  to 
attack  the  enemy  within,  to  destroy  subversive 
elements  bent  on  sabotage  and  destruction. 
Thus  the  State  Guard  is  an  integral  part  of  our 


continental  defense  system,  and,  in  case  of 
emergency,  those  who  wear  its  uniform  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  as  unique  and  as  important 
a part  as  the  regular  army  defense  units  which 
man  the  ant i-aii  craft  batteries. 

The  State  Guard  is  made  up  for  the  most 
part,  of  public-spirited  men  who  give  their  time 
to  aid  in  the  defense  of  this  Commonwealth. 
A number  of  Guardsmen  are  patrolling  bridges, 
reservoirs,  airports  and  other  vital  points,  thus, 
relieving  troops  for  active  service.  The  Guard 
also  has  trained  thousands  of  officers  and  men 
all  over  the  nation  who  are  now  protecting  our 
freedom,  fighting  on  the  many  battle-fronts  of 
the  world.  Bear  these  things  in  mind  and  re- 
member that  the  State  Guard  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  Defense  System. 

A number  of  English  High  boys  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  enlist.  Let 
us  take  one  for  example.  We'll  call  him  Joe 
English.  Joe  applied  in  the  winter  of  1942.  He 
passed  his  physical  and  was  assigned  to  a com- 
pany for  his  primary  teaching.  This  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  rudiments  of  military  life,  close 
order  drill  and  the  school  of  the  soldier.  Joe 
found  that  his  training  here  at  English  helped 
immensely.  He  soon  passed  and  received  his 
assignment  to  a regular  company.  Here  his 
real  training  began,  lit*  fired  and  soon  become 
familiar  with  all  the  weapons  used  by  the  Guard; 
such  as  the  Thompson  sub-machine  gun,  the 
Reising  Automatic  rifle,  the  riot  shotgun,  the 
Springfield  rifle  and  the  single-double-barreled 
shotguns.  Instruction  was  given  him  on  map 
reading,  bayonet  fighting,  and  the  correct  meth- 
od of  using  grenades.  Then  came  schooling  on 
riot  formations.  He  learned  howr  to  handle  a 
crowd  quickly  and  efficiently.  This  latter  train- 
ing is  most  essential  as  the  quelling  of  riots  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  handled  by  the 
State  Defense. 

Eventually  he  took  part  in  maneuvers  which 
pitted  his  company  against  an  enemy  composed 
of  other  State  Guard  forces.  These  exercises 
were  not  only  exciting,  but  also  furnished  him 
with  practical  experience  in  the  field. 

Membership  in  the  Guard  rarely  interfered 
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with  his  social  or  business  obligations,  yet  gave 
him  a fine  military  background  that  would  aid 
him  enormously  when  he  entered  the  service. 
He  was,  by  the  way;  soon  to  become  eligible  for 
military  service. 

Apart  from  this,  he  was  doing  his  small  part 
to  protect  his  State,  home,  and  family  against 
any  disorder  which  might  impair  their  safety. 
He  was  serving  his  community  and  himself. 

I met  Joe  English  recently  when  he  was  on  a 
short  furlough.  Joe’s  a Private  First  Class  in 
the  Army  and  is  soon  to  be  assigned  to  Officer’s 
Candidate  School.  He  told  me  that  his  State 
Guard  training  had  enabled  him  to  go  ahead 
quickly  during  basic  training  in  the  service,  and, 
he  believes  that  it  was  this  aptitude  towards 


TOWN  MEETING 

By  WILLIAM  HADDON,  ’44 

^jpOWN  Meeting  of  the  Air  was  demonstrated 
at  English  High  on  October  19  by  four 
members  of  the  senior  class,  speaking  on  the 
topics  “Should  the  Senate  Vote  for  a System  of 
Post-War  Alliance  Instead  of  an  Organization  of 
Nations.”  The  program  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  American  Education  Press,  publishers  of 
Our  Times,  a national  high  school  current 
events  newspaper;  the  Town  Hall  of  New 
York;  and  the  Blue  Network.  On  December  9, 
there  will  be  a national  network  broadcast  on 
the  Junior  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  from  the 
Public  Latin  School  hall.  A Boston  High  School 
boy  or  girl  will  be  one  of  the  four  speakers  on 
that  occasion.  The  other  tlnee  will  be  chosen 
from  all  over  the  nation. 

Our  Town  Meeting  was  a successful  example 
of  the  value  of  full  and  free  discussion  of  current 
problems.  The  speakers  were  John  Callahan, 
Seymour  Dimari,  Sidney  Green,  and  John 
Martinez  of  whom  the  first  two  favored  a bind- 
ing alliance  with  some  power  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  latter  two  some  sort  of  world 
league. 

Headmaster  Downey,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
expressed  his  desire  that  this  might  be  but  the 
first  of  several  such  meetings  during  the  school 
year. 

Charles  P.  Changelian,  senior  class  president, 
student  chairman  of  the  meeting,  described  its 
purpose  and  presented  the  great  moderator,  Dr. 


things  military  that  hastened  his  promotion  and 
his  assignment  to  Officer  Candidate  School. 

Joe  is  only  one  of  the  many  English  High 
School  students  who  have  been  encouraged  to 
enlist  in  the  State  Guard  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent military  training  they  are  receiving  here 
at  school.  All  have  readily  adapted  themselves 
to  the  program  of  the  State  Guards  and  have 
proved  to  be  excellent  soldiers.  Many  will  soon 
enter  some  branch  of  the  regular  armed  services ; 
they  will  do  so  with  the  assurance  that  their 
military  training  in  school  and  in  the  State  Guard 
will  have  prepared  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  the  armed  services  offer 
to  serious  and  well-trained  young  men  like  Joe 
English. 


Byron  B.  Williams,  the  Town  Meeting  Editor 
of  the  American  Education  Press. 

John  Callahan  and  Seymour  Dimari  called  for 
an  Anglo-American  alliance  as  the  only  hope  of 
preserving  American  interests  in  a shrinking  and 
competitive  world  with  China  as  an  associate 
member.  Their  contention  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Sidney  Green  and  John  Martinez, 
who  pointed  out  that  alliances  inevitably  led  to 
counter-alliances  and  war.  A world  association 
with  power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  they  pointed 
out,  was  the  only  hope  for  peace  and  justice. 

After  the  speakers  had  expressed  their  view- 
points, the  audience  was  invited  to  join  the  dis- 
cussion by  asking  questions  designed  to  bring 
out  new  aspects  of  the  general  problem.  All  the 
contestants  made  forceful  speeches  and  were 
enthusiastically  received  by  an  interested 
audience. 

Dr.  Williams,  who  had  presented  each  of  the 
speakers,  then  introduced  Mr.  Moloney  of  the 
History  Department,  who  summarized  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Meanwhile,  three  faculty  judges — Messrs. 
Lundin,  Malone,  and  Powers — had  selected  the 
school’s  representative  in  the  final  competition. 
Assistant  Superintendent  Gillis,  after  a few 
appropriate  remarks,  announced  the  winner, 
John  Martinez,  whom  we  shall  expect  to  hear 
broadcasting  to  the  nation  when  the  national 
Junior  Town  Meeting  goes  on  the  air. 
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CORNELIUS 

By  JACOB  D.  WIGOD,  ’44 


ND  what  is  your  name,  young  man?” 
“Cornelius  Aloysius  Smith,  sir.” 

The  class  tittered;  Mr.  Hilbert,  the  teacher, 
was  suddenly  seized  by  a violent  fit  of  coughing 
as  he  attempted  to  supress  an  embryonic  smile. 

The  blond,  diminutive  lad,  blushing  self- 
consciously, shifted  his  standing  weight  to  his 
left  foot. 

“Do  you  intend  to  remain  at  Centre  High 
School  any  length  of  time,  may  I ask?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I believe  so,”  the  boy  replied, 
glancing  warily  about  him  at  the  class  of  mock- 
ing pupils,  boys  and  girls  alike. 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  believe  so?” 

“My  presence  here  is  dependent  upon  the 
ultimate  success  of  my  father  in  establishing  his 
business  in  Centre  City.” 

The  class  again  tittered.  Winks  were  being 
exchanged  knowingly  throughout  the  class- 
room. 

“All  right, — er — Cornelius,  you  may  be  seated 
now.  I am  sure  we  are  all  happy  to  make  your 
acquaintance.” 

Cornelius  sat  down. 

“Now  to  continue  the  work,”  the  history 
teacher  resumed,  “does  anyone  know  the  cir- 
cumstances and  time  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress?” 

One  hand  wavered  uncertainly  in  the  air  like 
a quivering  branch. 

“Cornelius?” 

“The  Gettysburg  Address  was  delivered  by 
President  Lincoln  on  November  18,  1863, — I 
believe — at  the  dedication  of  a national  ceme- 
tery in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
the  site  of  a Civil  War  battle  in  which  the  Con- 
federate Army  suffered  a sound  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a Federal  Army  under  General  Meade.” 
The  class,  as  one,  gaped  in  awe. 

Mr.  Hilbert  made  a pretense  of  coughing  so 
as  to  appear  unconcerned. 

“That  is  exactly  right,”  he  approved,  after 
recovering  quickly  from  the  shock,  “but,  of 
course,  you  could  have  added  a bit  more.” 

The  hand  shot  up  now,  as  though  it  were 
catapulated. 

“That  will  be  all,  Cornelius;  we  all  appreciate 
your  knowledge  on  the  matter.” 


The  bell  rang,  relieving  Mr.  Hilbert  im- 
mensely. 

Cornelius  slung  his  books  over  his  shoulder 
and  filed  out  of  the  room  with  the  rest  of  the 
class.  As  he  ambled  leisurely  down  the  stairs  of 
Ye  Olde  Centre  High,  in  utter  contrast  to  other 
good  students  of  the  same  Alma  Mater,  a push 
from  behind,  together  with  an  alien,  obtrusive 
foot,  combined  to  help  him  fall  heavily.  For  a 
moment,  he  lay  sprawled  on  the  stairs,  but  then 
he  slowly  picked  himself  up.  He  reeled,  straight- 
ened up,  and  looked  into  the  jeering,  belligerent 
face  of  his  brawny  assailant,  Hank  Mussel,  the 
school  bully.  Mr.  Mussel  looked  just  like  his 
name  suggests,  only  more  so.  He  was  two  years 
older  than  Cornelius  and  about  three  inches 
taller.  On  the  other  hand,  Cornelius  was  wiry, 
light  and  lithe. 

In  the  meantime,  a crowd  had  gathered  and 
was  watching  the  tense  scene  being  enacted 
lief  ore  them. 

“Apologize,  you  ruffian,”  Cornelius  demanded, 
“or  I shall  be  obliged  to  engage  you  in  fisticuffs." 

The  tension  was  mitigated  slightly,  and  the 
onlookers  laughed. 

Hank  pushed  in  response,  and  Cornelius  was 
saved  from  another  tumble  by  the  supporting 
hands  of  a neutral  group  of  boys.  Fiercely, 
Cornelius  began  to  rush  in,  then  halted  abruptly. 
He  began  to  think  of  the  ill  consequences  that 
might  befall  him,  and  he  said:  “If  it’s  fisticuffs 
you  desire,  let  this  be  a try  sting-place  tomorrow 
before  the  school  session.  I regret  that  I cannot 
accommodate  you  at  the  moment,  but  I have 
other  things  to  attend  to.” 

“I'll  be  here  all  right,  but  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  you  had  better,”  remarked  Hank  derisively. 
“Cornelius  Aloysius, — Hmph!” 

One  of  the  girls  detached  herself  from  the 
dissolving  group  and  ran  towards  Cornelius. 
“Wait  please,”  she  shouted.  “Won’t  you  wait  a 
moment?” 

Cornelius  stopped,  and  watched  Betty  Ann, 
the  most  intelligent  and  prettiest  girl,  in  his  class 
approach  him. 

“Cornelius,”  she  ventured,  “I  hope  you  won’t 
do  as  you  say  tomorrow.  I don’t  want  to  see 
such  a nice  boy  as  you  getting  hurt.” 
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Cornelius  reddened.  “Thank  you,”  he  stam- 
mered. “I  shan’t  be  injured.  You  see,  I know 
I can  whip  the  insolent  fellow.” 

“But  how?”  Betty  Ann  asked  incredulously. 

“Wait  and  see,”  Cornelius  replied.  “Wait 
and  see.” 

The  two  happened  to  be  going  in  the  same 
direction,  and,  as  a result,  Cornelius  accom- 
panied Betty  home.  They  conversed  about 
many  subjects,  and  became  fast  friends.  “Do 
you  like  Centre  City  . . .?”  “You’re  a rather 
nice  girl. 

The  following  day,  before  the  school  session 
began,  a crowd  had  made  a ring  around  Hank 
and  Cornelius.  Hank  had  been  taunting  his 
opponent.  The  latter  held  his  hands  clenched 
tightly  in  his  pockets,  although  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  will-power  involved.  Finally,  they 
closed.  Hank  spun  Cornelius  around  with  a 
sharp,  left  hand  blow.  Cornelius  saw  red.  He 
had  no  control  over  himself  as  he  lashed  out 
sharply  with  his  right  hand  and  hit  the  bully 
on  the  “button.”  Mr.  Bully  shook  his  head 
dizzily,  and  buckled  up.  He  retaliated  with  a 
terrific  punch  aimed  for  the  midriff.  The  blow 
missed  connections.  Cornelius  dodged,  and  at 
the  same  instant,  brought  up  a swift,  left  upper- 


cut to  the  jaw.  Mr.  Bully  reeled,  and  “went  out 
like  a light.” 

Thunderously  the  underdog  was  acclaimed. 
He  was  lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  classmates, 
and  borne  through  the  school  yard.  Through- 
out the  day  he  was  the  object  of  respect  and 
admiration.  Even  Hank  Mussel  relented,  and 
classified  him  a “good  egg.”  Most  of  all  he 
relished  the  attention  placed  upon  him  by  Betty 
Ann.  Why,  he  was  a school  hero! 

The  dull  session  finally  ended.  Cornelius 
descended  the  steps,  took  leave  of  his  newly 
made  friends,  and  hurried  off  in  an  opposite 
direction.  He  turned  about  a number  of  times 
to  see  whether  or  not  he  was  being  followed. 
Once  a few  boys  passed,  but  he  ducked  into  an 
obscure  doorway.  Surreptitiously,  he  rounded 
a corner,  peered  ahead,  and  sighed  in  relief. 
Evidently  nearing  his  objective,  he  began  to 
run.  He  slowed  down,  looked  about  guiltily, 
then  plunged  his  hand  into  a pocket.  Nervously, 
he  withdrew  two  long,  cylindrical  pieces  of  iron 
that  fitted  neatly  in  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
He  hurled  them  onto  a pile  over  which  was  a 
placard  reading: 

“THROW  YOUR  WASTE  METAL  HERE” 
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THE  GENERAL  HIED  AT  DAWN 


By  JAMES  H.  GRAHAM,  ’44 

gAARMAN  gave  an  involuntary  start  as  Orn’s 
sweaty,  calloused  palm  touched  him  lightly 
on  the  arm. 

“But,  Kurt,  it  is  impossible.  Better  to  trouble 
ourselves  with  reaching  the  moon!” 

‘‘No  Orn,  it  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done.” 
A cold  implacable  hate  had  come  into  Kurt 
Baarman’s  pale  eyes.  He  was  thinking  of  Lud- 
wig Von  Fraucheim  and  cursing  him  softly, 
bitterly,  with  a vehemence  rarely  felt  by  mortal 
man. 

Orn  Talvren  looked  up  into  his  friend's  grim 
face.  He  looked  into  those  eyes  of  death — 
those  eyes  that  stared  ahead  like  a blind  man’s. 
He  shook  him  now — shook  him  until  some  of  the 
blind  fury  had  passed  from  Baarman’s  eyes. 
“Kurt,  Kurt,  stop  this  foolish  prattle.  Look  at 
my  watch.  We  have  only  one  hour  till  dawn — 
one  hour  to  live.  Is  it  that  you  want  to  spend 
your  last  minutes  on  earth  dreaming  of  the 
impossible?” 

Then  his  attitude  changed.  It  changed  to 
one  of  infinitely  more  kindness  and  understand- 
ing. He  looked  at  the  younger  man  by  his  side 
with  real  affection.  He  watched  his  friend’s 
lean  face,  so  rigid,  so  still,  motivated  with  one 
desire,  one  hate,  one  venegeance.  They  had 
come  a long  way  had  Kurt  and  he.  They  had 
travelled  a long,  dangerous  road,  a road  with 
no  promise  of  reward,  no  hope  of  escape,  noth- 
ing but  hardship  and  privation  at  every  bend. 
They  had  travelled  it  together,  sharing  each 
other’s  troubles  and  bolstering  each  other’s 
morale — Kurt  like  a son  to  him — he  like  a father 
to  Kurt.  Now  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
road  and  in  a few  hours  they  were  to  die,  he  and 
Kurt,  the  leaders  of  the  underground  in  im- 
poverished Denmark.  And  always,  at  every 
turn  of  the  road  Von  Fraucheim,  the  Nazi 
“Protector-General”  of  the  Danes,  had  ruth- 
lessly opposed  them,  killing,  always  killing. 
Their  comrades  had  died  around  them.  But  it 
wasn’t  that  so  much  as  the  ghastly  slaughter  of 
innocent  and  aged  old  patriarchs  that  sickened 
them  and  hardened  them  with  a desire  for  the 
fiend’s  death.  No,  it  was  more  than  a desire. 


It  was  an  obsession.  He  could  hardly  blame 
Kurt  if — 

“Sorry  Orn” — Kurt  spoke  more  clearly  now. 
“I  lost  my  head  for  a minute,  but  it  can  be  done. 
You  will  see.” 

“But  how,  Kurt,  how?  Von  Fraucheim  is 
guarded  night  and  day.  Always  one  of  his 
trained  jackals  is  watching  over  him.” 

A grim  smile  broke  through  Kurt’s  tense  rigid 
lips.  “Ah  my  friend,  but  you  forget.  There  is 
one  time  that  he  is  not  guarded.  Yes,  there  is  a 
time.” 

Orn  laid  a kindly  hand  on  his  companion’s 
broad  shoulders.  “Kurt,  give  up  this  wild  idea. 
Our  time  has  come  and  there  is  no  use  using  our 
remaining  minutes  planning  the  death  of  this 
pig  when  it  can  never  be  accomplished.” 

“Orn,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  forgetting  one 
thing.  This  Von  Fraucheim,  he  is  a proud  and 
a cruel  dog.” 

"Of  course,  I know,  Kurt  but” — 

Kurt  continued,  ignoring  his  friend’s  half  ut- 
tered protest.  “Yes,  he  is  proud  and  cruel  and 
he  enjoys  watching  his  prisoners  squirm.  You 
know  that  it  is  a custom  with  him  to  call  one 
prisoner  at  a time,  into  his  private  office  just 
before  they  are  executed  and  give  them  one  last 
chance  to  give  information  about  the  under- 
ground. One  last  chance  before  he  opens  the 
connecting  doors  and  takes  his  favorite  seat  on 
the  balcony  overlooking  the  courtyard  of 
execution.  He  says  that  he  will  spare  the  in- 
former’s life  but  no  one  speaks  for  death  would 
still  await  him.  But,  Von  Fraucheim  does  not 
care.  He  wishes  only  to  observe  carefully  these 
human  guinea  pigs  just  before  they  are  to  die. 
He  craves  to  see  the  fear  written  on  their  faces. 
He  lives  only  that  he  may  satisfy  his  inane  desire 
to  hurt  and  scorn  the  already  condemned. 
He—” 

“Yes,  yes,  Kurt.  This  I know  already.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  plan?” 

“Ah,  my  friend,  you  are  dull  to-night.  You 
do  not  remember  that  at  this  time  only  is  Von 
Fraucheim  alone.  In  his  supreme  hour  of  en- 
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joyment  he  would  have  no  other  share  it  with 
him.” 

Still  unconvinced,  Orn  protested,  ‘‘But,  Kurt, 
the  time  is  too  short  and  Von  Fraucheim  is 
always  well  armed.  We  have  no  weapons. 
You  would  be  helpless.” 

Again  that  thin  smile  played  around  the  edges 
of  Kurt’s  lips.  With  his  right  hand  he  dipped 
into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  faded  pants  and 
produced  a moldy  cigar.  “You  see  this,  Orn.” 
he  said. 

“Yes,  Kurt,  I see  it.” 

“This  is  our  weapon,”  Kurt  said. 

Not  waiting  for  the  full  effect  to  seep  into  his 
friends  dazed  mind,  he  ran  his  fingers  up  and 
down  the  cigar  until  suddenly  it  seemed  to 
break  in  halves.  From  the  hollow  shell  of  the 
cigar,  he  took  a tiny,  pearl-handled  knife  with 
the  faded  initials  K.  B.  inscribed  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  blade. 

Orn’s  eyes  opened  in  amazement  but  he  was 
soon  master  of  himself  again.  “But  what  use 
will  your  tiny  knife  be  against  a bullet?”  he 
asked. 

“You  have  a strong  point  there  my  friend, 
but  1 am  quite  certain  Von  Fraucheim  will  not 
have  chance  to  fire.  He  has  too  complete  faith 
in  his  theory  that  all  condemned  men  are 
cowards  and  weaklings  and  will  thus  be  off  his 
guard.” 

Orn  smiled  for  the  first,  time.  “Yes  my  friend, 
I think  you  may  be  right.  It  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  be  a chance.  Yet  there  is  one 
flaw.  How  can  it  be  arranged  that  you  will  be 
the  last  prisoner  to  see  Von  Fraucheim?  If 
there  are  others  after  you  the  guard  who  ushers 
them  in  would  surely  see — ” 

“Ease  your  mind,  Orn”  Baarman  interrupted. 
“Through  some  loose  talk  the  guards  passed,  I 
have  discovered  that  we  are  the  only  guests  for 
the  firing  squad.  That  simplifies  matters.  You 
will  see  the  general  first,  I last.  It  is  a faint 
chance,  I realize  that,  but  is  it  not  worthwhile 
to  rid  the  world  of  this  fiend?” 

“Yes,  Kurt,  it  is.  If  we  can  in  any  way  make 
our  successors  in  the  underground  more  safe, 


it  is  worth  the  risk.  It  is  certainly  worth  the 
risk.” 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  clanged 
noisily  and  the  sound  of  marching  feet  echoing 
on  the  concrete  broke  like  a cannon  on  the 
silent  cell  block.  The  two  friends  looked  in- 
tently at  one  another  as  if  memorizing  each 
other’s  faces  and  silently  clung  to  one  another’s 
hands.  It  was  Kurt  who  spoke  first:— 

“This  is  it,  Orn.” 

“Yes,  this  is  it  Kurt.” 

“We  are  ready  Orn.” 

“Yes,  we  are  ready  Kurt.” 

There  was  time  to  say  no  more,  for  the  cell 
door  opened  with  a bang  and  a white-faced 
Corporal  ordered  them  to  step  outside.  Slowly, 
arm  in  arm,  they  advanced  into  the  corridor 
and  took  their  places  between  the  six  armed 
guards  and  were  marched  down  twisting  hall- 
ways to  the  General’s  Office. 

First  Orn  was  admitted  and  Kurt  waited  out- 
side, his  finger  nails  cutting  holes  into  his  palms. 
Then  Orn  came  out  white-faced  and  grim,  and 
Kurt  went  in. 

They  stood  before  the  firing  squad  a few 
minutes  later  and  glanced  up  at  the  balcony 
where  General  Von  Fraucheim  sat  on  his  favorite 
seat  with  his  elbows  propped  on  the  balcony 
railing,  looking  down  fixedly  on  the  firing 
squad. 

Orn  looked  dumbly  at  his  friend  too  dazed  to 
speak  and  muttered  thickly,  “We  have  failed, 
We  have  failed.” 

Kurt  did  not  speak,  He  had  only  time  to  raise 
his  right  hand  in  an  unsteady  V for  victory 
before  he  and  Orn  wilted  to  the  ground  before 
the  fusilade  of  bullets  that  sped  unerringly  to 
their  mark. 

The  white-faced  corporal  looked  up  toward 
the  balcony,  proudly  awaiting  praise  for  a job 
well  done,  but  the  General  did  not  speak. 

The  general  did  not  speak;  his  cruel  thin  lips 
were  set  in  rigid  lines  of  hate  and,  protruding 
from  his  cold  pulseless  throat  was  a tiny  pearl- 
handled  knife  with  the  faded  initials  K.  B. 
inscribed  on  the  upper  half  of  the  blade. 
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Hoorn  Councillors 


FOURTH  YEAR 

BARLAS,  JAMES  P. 

CERULLI,  DOMINIC  PAUL 
DiCICCO,  E.  J. 

DONAHUE,  RICHARD  A. 
GRAHAM,  JAMES  H. 
HUTCHINSON,  CHARLES  B. 
KOLOMBRATSOS,  HARRY  T. 
MOORE,  DACE  J. 

O’TOOLE,  JAMES  E. 

SABINE,  PAUL  V. 

SULLIVAN,  DANIEL  E. 
WOODHOUSE,  ENOCH 


THIRD  YEAR 

DUHEY,  WILLIAM 
BARBERA,  RICHARD  D. 
BLAKE,  WILLIAM  F. 
COLLINS,  ROBERT  P. 
CROWNE,  FRANCIS  S. 
DRAGO,  PAUL  J. 
FREDERICKSON,  ROY 
GOFF,  SEYMOUR  HOWARD 
GUSHUE,  NORMAN  D. 


KEARNS,  RICHARD  J. 

McCarthy  , thomas  r. 

MEISTER,  MELVIN 
NICOLL,  DONALD  E. 
O'HARA,  JOHN  FRANCIS 
RITSCHEL,  FRANKLIN  N. 
SHEROFF,  MELVIN  S. 
TOLSON,  EDWARD  E. 
ZAPATA,  FERNANDO  R. 


SECOND  YEAR 

AMIRAULT,  DONALD 
BLESEDELL,  EDWARD  T. 
CAMPBELL,  WILLIAM  T. 
CONROY’,  FREDERICK  W. 
DERDERIAN,  GEORGE 
DOWD,  WALTER  JAMES 
FERTIG,  KENNETH 
GRIFFIN,  JOHN  II. 
GEORGE,  JOHN  S. 
HARDY,  JOSEPH  V. 

LEE,  RICHARD  F. 
McCarthy,  Joseph  p. 
MILAVI,  ERNEST 
MOORE,  EUGENE  J. 


Athletic  Cup  tains 


FOURTH  YEAR 

BANNON,  JOSEPH  F. 

CHIN,  HOWARD  STANLEY 
CUMMING,  R.  H. 

DUCIE,  GERALD  J. 
GEARY,  JOHN  D. 

HOGAN,  THOMAS 
KECHES,  GEORGE 
MURPHY,  FRANCIS  X. 
PINO,  JAMES  S. 

RILEY,  JAMES  A. 
TOMASELLO,  FRANK  W. 
WALSH,  BERNARD  F. 


THIRD  YEAR 

GANNON,  JAMES 
BEAN,  WENDELL  L. 

BUTLER,  ERIC  G. 

CLARK,  WILLIAM  E. 

CZAJA,  MICHAEL  J. 
DRISCOLL,  FRANCIS  P. 
FOGG,  CHARLES 
GIACCHETTI,  LOUIS  N. 
HARFIELD,  BERNARD 
KEANE,  JOHN  J. 

LINGOES,  JOSEPH  LEONARD 


MAY,  ROBERT  A. 

MURPHY,  WILLIAM  J. 
PIZZIFORRI,  MICHAEL  J. 
REUTLER,  MAURICE  J. 
SAMUELS,  RALPH  A. 
SULLIVAN,  JOHN  G. 
VIAFORE,  JOSEPH  ANTHONY 


SECOND  YEAR 

ALLEN,  JOHN  LEO 
BENNETT,  HERBERT  H. 
CHRISTO,  ANASTAS  S. 
COLLURA,  VINCENT,  JR. 
CURRAN,  JAMES  S. 
ENC.LERT,  EDWARD  LEO 
FERRARI,  HERBERT 
GUINTA,  JOSEPH  A.  A 
CREIGHTON,  N.  GOGOS 
JOHNSTON,  PAUL  D. 
KRAMER,  MARVIN  H. 
McCarthy,  edward  j. 
MARINO,  PHILIP 
MURPHY,  RAYMOND  W. 
O’BRIEN,  PAUL  THOMAS 
RILEY,  GERALD  R. 

SCAN  LAN,  J.  D. 


O’DONNELL,  WILLIAM  C.  J. 
RICH,  MARTIN  L. 

SCULLY,  J.  W. 

SILVERIO,  VOS.  A. 

VOTO,  JOSEPH  ANTHONY 
WHALEN,  PAUL 


FIRST  YEAR 

ABBASCIANDO,  JAMES 
CAREY,  CORNELIUS  M. 
DIEFERIO,  VINCENT  F. 
DOYLE,  JOHN  PATRICK 
HALLIGAN,  EDWARD  A. 
KING,  HOWARD  F. 
MacINNES,  CHRISTOPHER 
McNAIR,  ROBERT  G.  P. 
MOORE,  RAYMOND  J. 
POWER,  FRANCIS  T. 
SMITH,  JOSEPH  M. 
WEAVER,  WARREN  H. 


RICH,  STEARNS 
TIRINNANZI,  PETER  JOSEPH 
WILLIAMS,  HOWARD 


FIRST  YEAR 

BRAGG,  JESSE  D. 

CASSIDY,  JOHN  THOMAS 
COUGHLIN,  JOHN  JAMES 
FAHERTY,  FRANCIS  XAVIER 
GILL,  JOHN  JOS. 

KEARNEY’,  WILLIAM  P. 
MacDONALD,  JOHN  DOUGLAS 
MILLS,  SYLVESTER  LOUIS 
O’DONNELL,  JOHN  F. 
PENDERGAST,  PAUL  A. 
RONAN,  THOMAS  J. 

TOBIN,  EDWARD  J. 
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THE  PRISONER 

By  JAMES  H.  GRAHAM,  '44 


T INY  rivulets  of  sweat  were  tickling  his 
nose  as  they  rolled  down  his  dust-caked 
face.  He  rubbed  the  back  of  his  palm  across  his 
forehead,  partly  to  wipe  off  the  sweat,  partly  to 
clear  his  cobwebbed  brain.  The  heat  weighed 
him  down  and  yet  he  was  thankful;  only  a few 
moments  before  he  had  been  wincing  with  pain 
as  his  spine  slowly  turned  to  ice. 

They  had  done  this  to  him,  the  fiends,  but 
they  would  never  gain  the  information  they 
wanted  so  desperately.  His  hand  shook  now  as 
he  pressed  it  against  his  forehead.  No,  they 
couldn’t  break  him;  he  wouldn’t  let  them. 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  a cramping  pain 
was  in  his  right  leg.  He  rose  and  stretched, 
shaking  his  leg,  until  some  of  the  pain  had  gone. 
The  wet,  soft  darkness  bore  him  down  as  it 
closed  in  on  him.  Why  hadn’t  they  at  least 
given  him  some  light? 

He  looked  at  the  spot  where  a window 
should  have  been.  Of  course  they  had  thought 
of  everything.  It  was  an  old  barn,  deserted  long 
since  and  the  windows  had  been  boarded  up. 

He  started  to  sit  down  but  checked  himself 
in  mid-air.  He  must  keep  on  his  feet,  must 
keep  searching  for  a way  of  escape.  They  had 
gone  for  now  but  they  would  be  back.  A grim 
smile  played  around  his  lips.  Oh  yes,  thej"  would 
be  back  with  another  of  their  fiendish  tortures 
to  make  him  talk.  A convulsive  shudder  seized 
him  as  he  thought  of  the  ghastly  torment  he  had 
undergone  only  a few  minutes  before.  His 
knees  became  weak  as  he  remembered  how  they 
stood  around,  laughing  at  him,  jeering  at  him 
while  he  died  a thousand  deaths  as  his  whole 
body  was  seized  with  sharp,  cold,  daggers  of 
pain. 

lie  shook  his  head  again  and  moved  slowly 
forward,  feeling  for  an  opening  in  the  wall. 
He  mustn’t  think  of  them  anymore — In;  must- 
n’t— He  stopped,  one  foot  still  in  the  air,  one 
finger  still  in  a crevice  in  the  wall.  Oh  Lord! 
it  was  too  soon  for  them  to  be  back;  it  was  too 
soon!  His  body  cut  the  air  like  a hunting  dog 
as  his  ears  strained  forward  to  catch  the  slighest- 


sound.  He  heard  them  coming.  They  were 
coming,  and  this  time  they  would  break  him. 
No,  no,  he  mustn’t  think  that,  he  must  fight. 
Better  to  behave  like  a man  than  a sniveling 
coward.  He  would  hide  near  the  door.  Yes,  that 
was  what  he  would  do,  hide  near  the  door  and 
make  one  last  frantic  effort  to  escape  through 
the  open  door  and  gain  his  liberty. 

As  he  moved  through  the  darkness  he  won- 
dered who  would  step  through  the  door  first. 
Would  it  be  the  gimpy  one  or  perhaps  the  one 
with  the  broken  nose  or — and  a rush  of  stark 
fear  drained  the  blood  from  his  face — -would  it 
be  the  big  fellow,  the  one  who  administered  the 
torture?  He  reached  the  side  of  the  door  and 
leaned  against  the  rotting  wood.  The  steps 
were  outside  the  door  now.  He  girded  himself 
to  spring  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a moment. 
When  he  opened  them,  the  door  was  being  slow- 
ly opened;  a figure  stepped  through  the  opening. 
The  prisoner  crouched,  muscles  tense,  eyes 
staring.  He  couldn’t  move.  He  hadn’t  ex- 
pected this.  O Lord  no,  he  hadn’t  visualized 
anything  so  terrible  as  this. 

It  wasn’t  the  gimpy  one;  it  wasn’t  the  one 
with  the  broken  nose.  Incredibly  transfixed  he 
stared — it  wasn’t  the  big  fellow!  It  was — it  was — 

“Junior — - I see  you  there  in  the  dark.  I’ve 
called  you  four  times  for  supper.  What  have 
you  got  to  say  for  yourself  young  man?” 

It  was  his  mother! 

He  stepped  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  path 
of  light,  “Gosh,  I didn’t  hear  you  mom!  We 
were  playing  cops  and  robbers  and  I was  a 
prisoner.  They  were  trying  to  make  me  tell 
them  where  the  rest  of  my  gang  was  by  putting 
ice  cubes  down  my  back.  Honest  ma — ” 

“That  will  be  enough  out  of  you,  young  man. 
Why  the  very  idea!  Playing  cops  and  robbers. 
Your  father  will  hear  of  this.  You  come  right 
along  with  me.” 

And  taking  him  by  the  ear  his  mother  directed 
him  through  the  gathering  dusk  to  the  dubious 
sanctuary  of  home. 
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1.  The  English  third  team  takes  time  out. 

2.  The  third-string  English  line  rushes  Commerce’s 
hall  carrier  for  a loss,  to  Commerce. 

3.  Giles  Powell  runs  for  another  touchdown  in  the 
English-Commerce  game  as  the  linemen  open  up  a hole. 

4.  The  Squad. 

5.  Another  touchdown  for  English  by  Giles  Powe'l. 

6.  English  stopped  after  a short  gain. 

7.  Bob  Farrell  hits  off  tackle  for  another  of  English’s 
numerous  scores  in  the  English-Commerce  game. 

8.  Bobby  Farrell  again  reaches  pay  dirt. 

9.  Johnny  Boutilier  smashes  through  tackle  for  a five- 
yard  gain  during  the  English-Commerce  game. 

10.  English  line  opens  big  hole,  ball  carrier  fumbles, 
English  recovers,  for  a five-yard  loss. 

11.  Giles  Powell  skirts  around  Memorial’s  right  end. 
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Athletic  Notes 

By  JAMES  H.  GRAHAM,  ’44 


Jp'OOTBALL  1943  style  has  arrived  with  the 
proverbial  bang  Any  suspicion  of  a 
war  time  shortage  of  material  evaporated  into 
thin  air  as  150  gridiron  hopefuls  turned  out  en 
masse  for  the  first,  practice  of  the  grid  season  at 
Billings  Field. 

This  was  to  be  Coach  Ohrenberger’s  working 
unit  from  which  he  would  draw  five  grade- A 
teams.  It  was  a tough  job  made  tougher  by  the 
host  of  splendid  material  but  his  mission  was 
accomplished.  The  following  boys  were  selected 
and  singled  out  as  being  the  cream  of  the  crop, 
the  ones  who  will  bear  the  most  watching  in  the 
thrill  packed  grid  season  of  1943. 

The  starting  end  positions  are  very  ably 
manned  by  two  veterans  of  last  year’s  Latin 
game,  Andy  Kelly  and  Bill  Brady.  These  boys 
would  be  first  string  anywhere.  Six  foot  3 inch, 
185  pound  Andy  Kelly,  is  this  year’s  captain 
and  a more  inspiring  leader  or  respected  fellow 
could  hardly  be  found.  Coach  Ohrenberger 
relies  on  him  heavily.  At  the  tackle  slots  we 
have  big  boys,  Driscoll  and  Osganian.  George 
Osganian  was  a starter  in  last  year’s  Latin 
game  and  needless  to  say  nobody  is  going  to 
push  him  around.  The  guard  positions  are  filled 
very  nicely  by  Jim  Keane  and  Pete  Kalafatas. 
Keane,  a senior,  is  a letter  man  and  good  on 
both  offense  and  defense  while  Kalafatas  only  a 
junior,  adds  no  gray  hairs  to  Coach  Ohrenberger 
with  his  rock-  ribbed  line  play.  A1  Rose,  a 
dependable  backer-upper  and  passer,  is  sta- 


tioned securely  at  the  pivot  position,  and  it  will 
require  plenty  of  fight  to  oust  him.  Now  we 
come  to  the  backfield  and  these  four  backs 
would  make  any  coach’s  mouth  water.  Jack 
Maloney  does  plenty  of  running  and  plenty  of 
thinking  from  his  quarter  back  position;  Giles 
Powell  runs,  kicks  and  passes  from  the  left-half 
or  tailback  slot;  Jackie  Farrell  uses  his  great 
speed  to  good  advantage  as  wingback  or  right 
halfback,  and  Jack  Boutilier  carries  the  bulk  of 
the  blocking  on  his  ample  shoulders  at  the  full- 
back position.  That  gives  Coach  Ohrenberger 
about  everything  any  coach  could  possibly  ask 
for  in  a backfield,  what  with  two  of  the  State- 
championship  relay  team  in  the  person  of  Powell 
and  Farrell  and  two  boys  who  aren’t  very  far 
behind  them  in  speed  in  Jack  Maloney  and 
Boutilier,  the  latter  also  a member  of  the  track 
team. 

Other  boys  who  will  merit  watching  are  ends 
King,  Northridge,  Bjorklund  and  Whelan; 
tackles,  Ruggiero,  Murphy,  Collins  and  Black- 
man; guards,  Anderson,  Stapleton,  Fagerstrom 
and  Clark;  centers,  O’Donnell  and  Mantini; 
and  backs,  Jennings,  Ahearn,  Bob  Farrell, 
Tomasello,  Duff,  R.  Boutilier,  Mclsaac  and 
Bonees. 

In  recapitulation  let  it  be  said  that  this  array 
of  E.  II.  S.  gridders  has  the  makings  of  a fine 
team,  possibly  one  of  the  best  the  school  has 
ever  produced.  They’ve  got  the  spirit  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  they’ll  get  the  training  from 
Coach  Ohrenberger;  but  unless  we  get  behind 
them  there  season  will  be  a Hop  no  matter  what 
their  record  is.  This  is  our  team  fellows.  Let’s 
help  it  to  the  best  season  ever. 

E.  H.  S.  20  Groton — 0 

HP  IIE  Blue  and  Blue  of  English  High  School 
started  right  in  where  they  left  off  last  year 
with  a stunning  20-0  victory  over  a favored 
Groton  team  in  the  season’s  opener. 

Given  exactly  three  days’  notice  of  the  game 
Coach  Ohrenberger  did  a masterful  job  of  getting 
the  boys  on  edge.  This  may  be  treason,  heresy, 
or  what  you  will,  but  this  team  shapes  up  as 
being  at.  least  the  equal  of  last  year’s  and  very 
probably  better.  On  what  they  showed  on 
October  1,  at  Groton  on  a slightly  muddy 


gridiron,  tab  them  as  the  team  to  beat  for  the 
city  championship. 

After  an  exchange  of  kicks  in  the  first  period 
the  two  tone  Blue  staged  a sustained  march  of 
70  yards  with  Bill  Brady  finally  scoring  the  first 
touchdown  of  the  season  on  a 24-yard  aerial 
from  Giles  Powell.  Jack  Boutilier  missed  the 
extra  point  but  this  miscue  proved  to  be  of  no 
consequence. 

Midway  in  the  second  period  Kelly  and  Co. 
put  on  another  drive  with  Jack  Farrell,  Giles 
Powell,  Jack  Boutilier  and  Jack  Maloney  all 
contributing  handsomely.  Through  the  efforts 
of  this  flying  foursome  plus  the  very  splendid 
' work  of  a hard  charging  line,  the  loyal  sons  of 
E.  H.  S.  found  themselves  on  the  Groton 
1 1-yard  line.  Again  Giles  Powell  faded  back 
and  shot  a bullet-like  pass  into  the  waiting 
arms  of  end  Bill  Brady  who  crossed  the  goal 
line  for  six  more  points.  This  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  another  point  as  Boutilier  place- 
kicked  the  ball  squarely  through  the  cross-bars. 

Magnificent  line  play  in  the  third  period 
turned  back  a determined  Groton  team  which, 
through  the  recovery  of  a fumble,  had  pene- 
trated to  our  5-yard  line,  and  the  Blue  and  Blue 
took  over  deep  in  their  own  territory.  Un- 
daunted by  their  perilous  position  Maloney 
called  Giles  Powell’s  number  and  the  speedy  Giles 
obliged  by  bucking  through  the  center  of  the 
Groton  line,  cutting  sharply  to  the  sidelines  and 
racing  95  yards  with  the  whole  Groton  team 
trying  desperately  to  catch  up  to  his  flying 
heels.  Boutilier  again  converted  and  the  score 
stood  20-0.  Coach  Ohrenberger  thereafter  took 
the  opportunity  to  test  his  reserves,  who  ac- 
quitted themselves  nobly  all  the  same,  although 
they  did  not  score. 

E.  H.  S.-  48  Commerce — 0 

f I 'HE  English  High  School  Football  Express 
sped  merrily  on  its  way  as  it  handed  Com- 
merce a very  decisive  plastering.  Not  even  in 
the  halcyon  days  of  last  Autumn  was  there 
anything  like  the  48-0  rout  which  left  a green 
Commerce  team  gasping,  dazed  and  flat  on  its 
back  as  the  Blue  and  Blue  steamroller  passed 
over  its  still  * quivering  body.  Coach  Ohren- 
berger used  everybody  but  the  water  boy  to 
keep  the  score  down  but  it  just  couldn’t  be  done. 

Soon  after  the  game  began  the  E.  II.  S.  boys 
took  the  ball  on  the  opposing  45-yard  line  and 
scored  soon  after  on  a 7-yard  dash  by  Jack 


Farrell.  Jack  Boutilier  added  the  extra  point 
making  it  7-0.  Not  so  long  after  this  the  boys 
from  Montgomery  Manor  crossed  the  last  white 
stripe,  again  with  Giles  Powell  scoring  his  second 
touchdown  of  the  season  on  a 4-yard  rush. 
Boutilier  again  converted  and  the  score  was  14-0. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  period,  Coach 
Ohrenberger,  beginning  to  see  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  substituted  an  entire  new  team. 
This  helped  Commerce  very  little,  for  after 
John  Ahearn’s  dazzling  60-vard  run,  Bob 
Farrell  bulled  over  from  the  4-vaid  line  on  a 
direct  line  buck.  Bewildered  Commerce  tried  a 
pass  soon  after,  and  the  alert  second-string  wing 
back,  Frank  Tomasello,  intercepted  deep  down 
in  Commerce  territory.  Again  it  was  Bob 
Farrell’s  turn  to  shine  as  quarterback  Long 
nominated  him  to  take  it  over  from  the  1-yard 
line.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  half  stood  27-0. 

Jack  Farrell  took  the  second  half  kick-off  and 
scooted  35  yards  to  the  Commerce  40  where  the 
elusive  spheroid  squirted  out  of  his  hands  and 
Commerce  recovered.  On  the  very  next  play 
Commerce  again  tried  to  pass  and  Jack  Maloney 
intercepted  and  raced  55  yards  to  score.  Again 
the  biggest  thrill  of  the  game  was  proivded  by 
track  star  Powell  who  only  the  week  before  had 
run  95  yards  against  Groton.  Taking  a 30-yard 
Commerce  punt  on  his  own  30,  Giles  raced  70 
yards,  eluding  every  player  on  the  Commerce 
team  as  he  crossed  the  goal  line  standing  up. 
Again  Coach  Ohrenberger  sent  in  the  second 
team,  but  this  time  they  failed  to  score. 

The  last  period  saw  the  third  string  come 
scampering  across  the  gridiron  to  take  advantage 
of  a very  poor  Commerce  punt.  Quarterback 
Mclsaac  gave  the  nod  to  Jack  Bowes  and 
Bowes  obliged  by  galloping  over  from  the  5-yard 
line.  Third  string  right  end  Bjorklund  thus 
calmly  booted  the  ball  through  the  uprights 
making  the  score  48-0. 

E.  H.  S. — 43  Roxbury  Memorial — 0 

rTMlERE  was  blood  on  the  moon  once  again 
as  the  merciless  marauders  from  Mont- 
gomery Manor  simply  tore  a game  Roxbury 
Memorial  team  apart.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  describe  a team  that  can  do  everything  as 
well  as  this  one.  Their  speed,  their  power,  their 
downfield  blocking — it’s  just  too  much.  With 
Jack  Farrell,  Giles  Powell,  and  Jack  Maloney 
running  wild  and  big  Jack  Boutilier  bowling 
the  enemy  over  it’s  hard  to  see  the  team’s  equal. 
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The  Blue  and  Blue  started  with  a bang  when 
Giles  Powell  gathered  in  a Memorial  punt  on  his 
own  40-yard  line  and  hot-footed  d back  30 
yards  to  the  opposing  30.  It  took  exactly  one 
play  to  put  it  over  with  .Jackie  Farrell  display- 
ing some  of  the  speed  which  earned  him  a second 
place  in  the  State  Meet  600  in  a 30-yard  dash 
through  the  ranks  of  the  befuddled  Roxbury 
boys.  The  extra  point  was  missed  as  were  six 
out  of  seven  extra  points  during  the  game. 
This  was  the  only  discernible  weakness  to  be 
found  all  afternoon  in  the  well-oiled  two  tone 
Blue  machine.  Before  further  progress  is  made 
on  the  report  of  the  game  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Jackie’s  touchdown  was  aided  greatly 
bv  a magnificent  block  by  Jack  Boutilier.  A 
few  seconds  later  right  end  Bill  Brady  pounced 
upon  a loose  ball  on  the  Memorial  22-yard  line. 
It  was  Powell  for  12  and  a first  down  and 
Maloney  over  standing  up  for  the  touchdown — 
just  as  simple  as  that.  Still  in  the  same  period 
our  boys  took  over  on  their  own  20.  Farrell 
scooted  to  the  Memorial  47,  Powell  raced  for 
seven  to  the  40  and  then  broke  away  to  the  13 
from  which,  he  scored  on  the  next  play.  Roger 
O’Donnell’s  placement  made  it  19-0. 

The  English  second  team  took  over  in  the 
second  period  and  after  being  stalled  once 
marched  55  yards  with  Jack  Ahearn  driving  to 
the  Memorial  42,  Bob  Farrell  streaking  to  the 
seven  and  Ahearn  on  two  plays  bucking  over. 
The  half  ended  with  the  score  English  25, 
Roxbury  Memorial  0. 

The  first  team  was  in  again  in  the  third  period 
and  started  rolling  again  against  a stiffened 
Memorial  resistance.  Taking  the  ball  on  our 
own  40-yard  line  Powell  powered  his  way  to  the 
opposing  36  and  Jack  Maloney  skirted  Roxbury 's 
left  end  for  the  fifth  touchdown. 

Again  it  was  English  speed  that  paralyzed 
Memorial's  defense  as  in  the  fourth  quarter 
Giles  Powell  gathered  in  a poor  Memorial  punt 
on  the  enemy  35  and  flew  over  the  last  white 
line  standing  up.  The  seventh  touchdown  came 
as  a result  of  heads  up  line  play  by  the  alert 
Bill  Brady  who  again  recovered  a fumble,  this 
time  on  the  Memorial  10- yard  line.  Bob  Farrell 
wasted  no  time  in  scooting  over  making  the 
score  a slightly  lopsided  43-0. 

E.  H.  S.— 39  B.  C.  H. — 0 

rJpIIE  tidal  wave  still  rolls.  Boston  College 
High,  physically  below  par  as  it  was,  proved 


no  match  for  the  burly  bombshells  from  E.  II.  S. 
It  was  Giles  Powell’s  day  and  he  had  a bang-up 
time  barging  through  the  tackles,  skirting  the 
ends,  throwing  passes,  making  leaping  pass 
interceptions  and  generally  being  Johnny-on- 
the-spot.  The  three  Jack’s  in  the  backfield  just 
stood  by  and  did  nothing  except  run  wild. 

In  the  first  period  after  taking  a B.  C.  punt 
on  the  enemy  44  our  boys  needed  seven  plays 
to  put  over  the  touchdown  with  Giles  Powell 
contributing  runs  of  17,  nine  and  eight  yards 
and  a one  yard  buck  into  pay  dirt. 

Just  before  the  first  period  ended  the  Blue 
and  Blue  staged  another  drive  from  their  own 
42.  Jack  Maloney  galloped  to  the  B.  C.  32. 
Giles  Powell  skirted  the  end  to  the  24  and  Giles 
bucked  to  the  16.  Tho  bucks  by  Maloney 
netted  to  the  three  and  Powell  bucked  to  the 
two  as  the  period  ended.  Powell  was  stopped 
for  no  gain  but  Jackie  Farrell  bulled  over  on  a 
reverse  over  left  tackle.  Roger  O’Donnell 
made  the  extra  point  making  the  score  13-0. 
A few  minutes  later  Andy  Kelly  and  Co.  found 
themselves  on  the  B.  C.  45-yard  line.  Giles 
Powell  faded  back  and  uncorked  the  first  pass 
thrown  by  an  English  High  player  on  Braves 
Field  this  year  and  it  was  a beauty.  It  actually 
sailed  52  yards  through  the  air  directly  into  the 
arms  of  end  Bill  Brady  who  caught  it  on  the 
10  and  ran  to  the  four  before  being  tackled. 
Set  back  by  a penalty  the  Blue  and  Blue  again 
reverted  to  the  air  and  the  same  combination, 
Powell  to  Brady  scored  again. 

As  the  second  half  started  Englert,  the  B.  C. 
left  half  fumbled  after  running  back  the  opening 
kickoff  25  yards  and  A1  Rose  recovered  on  the 
B.  C.  31.  Maloney  and  Powell  teamed  to  place 
the  ball  on  the  B.  C.  5-yard  line  and  Giles  bat- 
tered over  from  this  point.  Another  fumble 
was  turned  into  a touchdown  as  John  Boutilier 
fell  on  a loose  ball  on  the  B.  C.  11-yard  line 
late  in  the  same  period.  After  a penalty  had 
pushed  them  back  to  the  16,  Powell  skirted 
right  end  for  the  T.  I). 

With  the  arrival  of  the  second  team  in  the 
last  quarter  the  crowd  was  brought  to  its  feet 
as  the  ever  ready  Roger  O’Donnell,  second 
string  pivot  man  intercepted  a desperate  Eaglet 
heave  and  raced  75  yards  for  the  sixth  and  final 
touchdown.  The  exl  ra  point  was  missed  making 
the  score  39-0.  A great  day  for  the  two  tone 
Blue. 
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Brighton  Towers — Brighton  High  School 

T HE  first  tiling  that  strikes  our  eye  is  the 
abundance  of  poetry  in  your  magazine. 
The  right  amount  of  humorous  and  serious 
items  combine  to  form  a collection  which  com- 
pletes the  balance  of  this  issue.  However,  we 
just  can’t  help  remarking  on  the  futility  of  the 
“Poet’s  Corner.”  We  expect  to  see  all  the 
selections  grouped  together  under  this  one 
heading,  and  then,  as  we  continue  our  perusal, 
find  other  poems  scattered  here  and  there.  A 
single  page  of  poetry,  or  various  interspersed 
items  are  all  right,  but  it  seems  redundant  and 
absurd  to  try  to  combine  the  two.  But,  the 
remainder  of  the  issue  more  than  makes  up  for 
this  slight  defect. 

The  Red  and  Black-  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Boys 

Y now  it  may  seem  that  we  eat,  drink,  sleep 
and  live  for  nothing  but  linoleum  prints, 
but  your  cover  is  well  worth  the  mention.  In 
fact,  well-cut  block  prints  have  always  been  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  Red  and  Black.  “A 
Tenderfoot  Met  Calamity  Jane”  is  an  unusual 
story  in  many  ways.  We  notice  that  this 
masterfully  done  tale  was  written  by  your  head- 
master, and  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  known 
anything  like  this  to  happen  in  a school  publica- 
tion. It  is  indicative  of  the  popularity  the  Red 
and  Black  obviously  enjoys  at  our  neighboring 
D.  H.  S.  B.  Leon  Fox’s  treatment  of  “Books” 
is  worthy  of  comment,  too.  This  fellow  handles 
his  reviews  in  just  the  right  way;  he  tells  just 
enough  to  arouse  the  reader’s  curiosity  without 
giving  away  the  whole  story. 

Thesaurus-  Manchester  High  School  West, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

CONGRATULATIONS  on  your  excellent  com- 
mencement issue.  We  find  everything 
geared  to  the  moment,  including  the  appearance 
of  snow  in  the  cover  photograph.  The  “Mo- 
hican Message”  is  a very  unique  gossip  column 
. . . variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  they  say,  and 
we  like  the  way  you  vary  this  sort  of  thing.  We 
can  find  no  fault  with  this  present  issue;  it  is 
up  to  your  same  old  standard. 


The  Clarion — Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

“J~^UST  Thou  Art”  is  an  ironic  title  for  an 
equally  ironic  plot.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
story  to  chill  one  on  one  of  those  superheated 
summer  days.  And  then,  to  provide  a pleasing 
contrast,  we  find  “On  Making  Life  Easy,”  a 
short  and  refreshing  condemning  of  newfangled 
contrivances.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  it  is 
the  omission  of  the  “by-line.” 

The  Oracle — Van  Rensselaer  High  School, 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

O UR  sole  comment  on  that  one  piece  linoleum 
block  HMD  executed  for  the  covers  and 
flyleaves  is,  if  we  may  venture  a pun,  “Colossal!” 
Russell  Schell’s  well-written  essay  on  the  air- 
plane is  an  authoritative  companion  to  the 
covers  and  numerous  full-page  aeronautically 
inclined  prints,  all  of  which  leave  us  wit h no 
doubt  that  the  present  issue  is  absolutely  air- 
conscious.  Frances  Cooley  bemoans  the  plight 
of  many  would-be  writers  in  the  following,  which 
we  quote: 

I thought  and  thought, 

But  could  not  write 
A poem  I thought 
Might 
Be  fit 

To  Submit, 

But  could  not— 

So  I quit. 

The  Oracle  is  good  inside  and  out;  keep  it  up. 

The  Record  Newburyport  High  School,  New- 
buryport,  Mass. 

'VT OURS  is  a magazine  with  a true  professional 
touch.  The  Record  is  the  first  we’ve  seen 
with  anything  like  the  “Voice  of  the  People.” 
A correspondence  column  of  this  type,  as  well  as 
allowing  students  to  air  their  views,  puts  them 
in  closer  with  their  school.  Switching  to  your 
humor  column,  “The  Click  of  the  Dial”  is  slight- 
ly on  the  “Joe  Millerish”  side,  but  after  that 
comes  a quip  worth  repeating: 

Freshman:  “Mr. , may  I pull  down  the 

shade?  The  sun  is  shining  on  me.” 

Mr. : “No,  let  it  alone.  The  sun  is 

conducive  to  the  ripening  of  green  things.” 
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SHALL  IT  0£  HARY,  f\NN, 
NANCY,  JUNE  PE  tty,  ALICE, 
RITA  POT'OR  BETTY?? 


THESE  SOCKS  ARE  JUST  THE  THINE.  T OR 
YOU,  WORTH  DOUBLE  THE  ITOHEY. 

latest  pattern,  fast  color,  HOLE- 
PROOF, AND  it's  a good  yarn. 


THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  PROM. 


AND  YOU  TELL  IT 
VERT  L/[LL,TO0. 
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BEEN  WAITING  LONG' 
^ 


SHE  V/ANTS  TO  KNOW  If  YOU’RE 
jTALL,  DARK,  AND  HANDSOME  ...WHAT! 
SHALL  I TELL  HER  ? 
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('rttisiny  the  Corriiiors  ... 

^“MIEETINGS,  fellow  inhabitants  of  Montgomery  Manor.  Another  school  year  finds  ns  leaping 
aboard  our  Pogo  Stick  to  bring  you  the  hallway  happenings  of  dear  old  English.  . . . First 
of  all,  we  give  well-earned  congratulations  to  our  new  class  officers:  President  Charlie  Changelian, 
Vice  President  Dom  Cerulli,  Secretary-Treasurer  Jim  Travers,  and  Executive  Committeemen 
Callaghan  and  DeFilippo.  . . . Now  that  the  elections  are  over  maybe  Cerulli  will  stop  wearing 


those  threatening  ties.  ...  It  looks  like  another  big  year  for  our  football  team.  ...  At  this 
writing  the  boys  have  scored  1 11  points  in  three  games  and  blanked  all  opponents.  ...  A cheer  is 
in  order  for  Captain  Andy  Kelly  and  his  teammates.  . . . Keep  up  the  good  work!  . . . Luke 
Manning,  track,  football,  and  baseball  star  has  donned  the  khaki  of  Uncle  Sam.  . . . Little  Jimmy 
McQuarrie  of  107  joined  the  Navy  recently.  . . . Good  luck  to  both  of  you  fellows.  . . . FLASH! 


.Just  saw  Gus  Madden  double-talking  to  his  friends,  Umbriago,  Yehudi,  and  George  the  Egyptian 
Aarrd-Vaark. — They  didn’t  understand  him  either.  . . . ANOTHER  FLASH!  We  have  just 
heard  that  Lana  Turner  has  left  for  parts  unknown.  . . . Jesse  Hennessey,  Toomey,  Moran, 
Messinger,  Miller  and  Marston  now  leave  for  parts  unknown.  . . . I’ll  mention  Jesse  Hennessey’s 
name  again  because  he  has  a car  and  I need  one  for  the  Prom!(Ed.  Note:  This  broad  hint  comes  to 
you  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Record).  . . . Fran  Murphy,  Reggie  champ  in  the  50-yard  dash, 
is  so  fast  that  he  can  turn  out  the  light,  undress,  and  get  into  bed  before  the  room  gets  dark.  All 
right,  you  tell  one!  . . . Bob  Maier,  one  of  the  genii  of  107,  votes  that  C43  be  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  en  masse.  He  made  this  remark  as  we  crawled  from  under  the  debris  flung  up  by  a recent 
explosion  there.  ...  Is  it  true  that  Bill  Stockinger  is  the  best  football  manager  English  ever  had 
or  is  he  just  kidding  us?  . . . We’ll  mention  MacGILLIVRAY’S  name  in  the  hope  that  he’ll  give 
extra  attention  to  the  typing  of  this  magnum  opus.  . . . Yes,  of  course  we  studied  Latin!  . . . 
Howard  Chin  tells  us  that  Confucius  would  have  said,  “Boy  who  kiss  and  make-up  gets  more  make- 
up than  kiss.”  . . . Before  rationing,  Tom  Turley  used  to  tell  his  customers — “Madame,  I agree 
with  you.  Get  it  before  the  hoarders  do.”  ...  A teacher  recently  remarked  to  a pupil:  “My 
heart’s  in  the  right  place.”  “Maybe,”  remarked  Tom  Flynn,  “but  is  it  beating?”  . . . Degnan 
tells  this  one  about  the  E.  H.  S.  graduate  in  the  Solomons  with  the  Marines:  He  came  back  to  camp 
with  a Jap  helmet  slung  over  his  shoulder.  “Had  to  kill  two  hundred  Japs  for  this,”  he  announced. 
“Why?”  queried  his  buddies.  “Had  to  get  the  right  size!”  was  the  quick  retort.  . . . Caro  says 
he’ll  never  ride  on  the  top  of  a double-decker  bus  again.  Plenty  of  seats,  but  no  driver!  ...  In 
case  that  one  is  not  corny  enough  for  you,  try  this:  The  real  reason  Whiteman  buys  War  Stamps 
is  to  lick  the  other  side.  . . . Osganian : “What  happened  when  you  brought  your  report  card  home 
last  night?”  Cronin:  “Nothing — er — ah — I was  going  to  have  those  teeth  pulled  anyhow!”  . . . 
Noav  that  everyone  is  making  money'  hand  over  fist,  taxes  are  making  fists  hand  over  money.  . . . 
Guptill  to  Carlin:  “I’m  as  famous  as  Napoleon;  I went  down  in  history,  too!”  . . . Who  is  Becken- 
bridge  Hartsendfelder?  ...  If  you  know,  send  in  your  answer  along  with  the  tops  of  two  Olds- 
mobiles  to  the  nearest  morgue.  The  winner  will  receive  a tinplated  y'oy'o  with  built-in  landing  gear 
and  one  autographed  copy'  of  Dace  Moore’s  memoirs.  . . . By'  the  way,  have  you  seen  Dace  in  his 
State  Guard  uniform?  Or  Couris,  Mahoney,  Leverault  and  a host  of  others?  . . . Have  yrou  also 
observed  how  many  seniors  are  planning  to  move  to  some  other  State  for  greater  safety?  . . . Latin 
teacher:  “What  does  LXX  mean?”  Martino:  “Love  and  kisses!”  . . . Are  yTou  doing  your  part  in 
buying  all  the  War  Stamps  and  Bonds  ymu  can?  Our  boys  over  there  are  doing  their  part  gloriously; 
let’s  do  ours.  One  hundred  per  cent  Bond-buyers  from  E.  II.  S.  How  about  it?  . . . English 
teacher;  “Name  two  pronouns.”  King:  “Who,  me?”  Charlie  Barry  says,  “If  all  the  seniors  who 
sleep  in  class  were  laid  end  to  end,  thev  would  be  more  comfortable.”  . . . Polcari:  “I  am  a self  - 
made  man.”  Choharis : “A  product  of  unskilled  labor,  so  to  speak?”  . . . Have  y'ou  seen  those  hall- 
dressed  Mercuries  running  through  the  corridors  trying  to  find  out  whether  it  is  Blue  or  Red  week? 
. . . Q.ILU.(?)  Benny?  . . . How  do  those  stripes  feel.  — D.  P.  C.  and  D.  J.  M. 
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f nder  the  Towers  . . . 


By  JACOB  D.  WIGOD,  ’44 

The  English  High  School  Library 

T HE  1943-44  Library  Corps,  under  the  able 
and  efficient  supervision  of  Miss  Kelly, 
the  librarian,  has  officially  become  a cog  in  the 
ever-turning  wheel  of  E.  II.  S.  life.  Seventeen 
members,  including  three  highly  competent 
officers,  have  started  the  wheel  rolling  toward 
another  year  of  marvelous  library  officiating, 
characteristic  always  of  the  school  tradition. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  splendid  corps  is  to 
imbue  its  members  with  self-reliance  and  re- 
sponsibility, which  are  so  necessary  in  perform- 
ing such  duties.  Of  course,  the  Library  Corps 
ascertains  in  the  course  of  the  year  that  many 
students  are  acquainted  with  many  of  the  five 
thousand  fine  books  to  be  found  in  the  library. 

The  qualifications  for  membership  of  the 
Library  Corps  are  rather  high;  requiring  scholas- 
tic honor  grades  and  the  highest  ratings  in 
personality.  The  following  are  officers; 

Howard  Chin.  ’44,  president;  Paul  Hassett, 
’44,  vice  president;  Joseph  Welch,  '45,  secretary. 
The  members  include: 

Donald  J.  Amirault  (201),  James  Aylward 
(207),  Howard  S.  Chin  (101),  James  P.  Doyle 
(231),  John  J.  Favalaro  (301),  Paul  Hassett 
(105),  Paul  D.  Kearns  (258),  Richard  J.  Kearns 
(305),  James  J.  Kenneally  (258),  Russell 
Mahoney  (351-A),  Robert  J.  McDonough  (200), 
Eugene  Moore  (351-B),  Robert  J.  Shea  (354), 
Joseph  W.  Welch  (313). 

Senior  Assembly 

The  first  senior  assembly  of  the  current  year 
was  held  on  September  28,  1943.  Mr.  Walter 


F.  Downey,  headmaster,  back  from  a leave  of 
absence,  spoke  on  the  current  developments  as 
far  as  concerns  the  English  High  School  boy. 
He  commenced  by  briefly  reviewing  the  history 
of  education  in  Boston,  and  the  founding  of 
E.  IT  S.  He  particularly  stressed  the  English 
High  School  spirit  down  through  the  years  in 
school  life  and  in  sports.  The  Class  of  ’44  lis- 
tened attentively  as  Mr.  Downey  related  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  examinations  would  be  held 
in  November  and  April.  He  said  that  those 
eligible  to  take  the  examination  must  be  17 
years  of  age  before  the  actual  date  of  the  exam- 
ination, which  will  be  similar  to  an  aptitude  or 
general  intelligence  test.  The  headmaster  urged 
all  seniors  with  the  intention  of  going  to  college 
to  take  the  Army  or  Navy  examinations.  In 
relation  to  this,  he  expounded  the  importance  of 
physical  fitness  and  high  mentality,  vitalizing 
his  address  by  citing  various  interesting  ex- 
amples. In  closing,  he  lauded  the  heroism  of 
graduates  of  E.  H.  S.  in  this  war  and  told  of 
some  of  their  breathtaking  experiences.  He 
ended  fittingly,  by  proposing  that  a memorial 
book,  inscribed  with  all  the  names  of  stalwart 
E.  H.  S.  boys  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  this 
country  from  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present,  be  kept  after  the  current  conflict. 

Senior  Class 

npHE  following  members  of  the  Senior  Class, 
judged  by  their  capacities  and  worthiness, 
have  been  selected  unanimously  by  the  class 
officers  to  serve  on  the  following  committees: 

Dance  Committee — Paul  W.  Hassett,  Chair- 
man, Francis  X.  O’Brien,  Frank  W . Tomasello, 
Jr.,  Leo  D.  Picardi,  Lawrence  W.  Guptill, 
Richard  J.  Nedder. 

Alumni  Committee — Dace  J.  Moore,  Chair- 
man, Paul  F.  Sexton,  Seymour  A.  Di  Mari, 
Howard  S.  Chin,  Myron  Finklestein,  Salvatore 
P.  Valvo,  Frank  J.  Degnan. 

Picture  Committee — David  R.  Plumb, 
Chairman,  Andrew  J.  Kelly,  Joseph  1).  1 oomev, 
William  F.  Mahoney,  Ronald  A.  Conant,  Jr., 
Thomas  F.  Duff,  John  J.  Farrell. 

Song  Committee — Abram  O.  King,  Chair- 
man, George  Keches,  Irving  E.  Pickering,  John 
J.  Tierney. 


A COLUMN  DEVOTED  TO  AMATEUR  RADIO 


"QRU"  . . . 

By  BENJAMIN  L.  TOY,  ’44 

Licensed  Amateur  Radio  Operator 

Radio  in  Civilian  Defense 

A LMOST  two  years  have  passed  since  that 
day  in  December,  1941,  when  Order  No.  87 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
was  put  into  effect,  taking  all  amateurs  off  the 
air.  Yet,  if  one  should  turn  on  his  receiver  and 
tune  across  the  2p2  meter  band,  the  chances  are 
that  he  would  hear  quite  a few  familiar  voices 
engaged  in  communication.  There  would  be 
one  major  difference,  however,  from  those  pre- 
war days;  the  listener  would  hear  none  of  the 
friendly  “ragchewing”  that  was  prevalent  on 
2 >2  in  those  times— he  would  not  hear  W1ABC 
telling  W1DEF  that  the  latter’s  signals  were 
“fine  business”  and  what  a crying  shame  it  was 
that  40  meters  didn’t  have  the  room  that  they 
had  down  on  2K-  No,  there  would  be  none  of 
that  sort  of  stuff,  but  instead  he  would  hear 
things  like  this:  “48  to  conti ol.  Your  signals 
R5  and  S9.  Modulation  good.  Please  give 
report  on  signals  fiom  this  point.  Over.” 

In  June,  1942,  the  Commission,  acting  on  a 
request  from  OCD,  issued  a new  set  of  regula- 
tions (Part  15)  permitting  a system  of  local 
radio  communication  for  use  in  emergencies. 
This  new  affair  was  to  be  known  as  the  “War 
Emergency  Radio  Service”  or  WERS.  Unlike 
previous  systems,  it  was  not  a case  of  individual 
licensing,  but  all  work  was  to  be  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  local  city  or  town  governing 
agencies. 

Yes,  at  first  reading  of  the  regulations,  this 
new  scheme  sounded  pretty  good.  It  was  chance 
for  the  gang  at  home  to  get  back  on  the  air  and 
do  something  for  the  war  effort  at  the  same 
time.  However,  after  a while  slight  difficulties 
began  to  crop  up.  For  instance,  WPB  refused 
to  grant  priority  assistance  to  this  venture,  and 
the  ham  participants  were  thrown  back  upon 
the  resources  of  their  shacks  and  junk  boxes. 
This  way  a few  commercial  jobs  for  and 
about  as  many  homebrew  hookups  were  ob- 
tained, but  there  still  was  not  enough  to  go 
around.  Gradually,  civilians  were  interested, 
obtained  3d  class  permits  and  WERS  operator 
permits  and  also  contributed  defunct  broadcast 
receivers.  Enough  parts  were  gleaned  from  these 
relics  to  make  up  more  transmitter-receivers  and 
the  ball  began  to  roll  along. 

There  was  still  one  trouble.  Even  though 


\\  ERS  activity  had  been  started  in  quite  a few 
places  around  the  country,  particularly  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard,  there  was  still  doubt  that  it 
would  amount  to  anything.  The  sedate  town 
fathers  regarded  the  WERS  as  a novelty  ...  a 
newfangled  contraption  that  couldn’t  hold  a 
candle  to  the  good  old  Pony  Express.  They 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  their  attitude,  for  a 
few  test  periods  a week  meant  nothing.  Signal 
reports  and  frequency  checks  would  not  tell 
the  location  of  a fire  or  where  an  ambulance  was 
needed.  There  was  a chance  that  if  the  system 
were  ever  really  necessary,  it  might  be  over- 
rideen  by  utter  confusion  and  the  bedlam  might 
do  more  harm  than  good.  A real  test  was 
needed  to  display  the  merits  of  the  WERS. 

And  the  test  did  come,  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
need.  In  the  period  between  May  18  and  24  of 
this  year,  the  Mississippi  went  on  a spree  again. 
The  river  flooded  parts  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  north- 
eastern Texas,  depriving  over  150,000  of  their 
homes,  and  34  of  their  lives.  However,  the 
damage  caused  by  this  outbreak  was  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  might  have  been.  At 
the  first  distress  calls,  OCD  and  WERS  units 
mobilized  and  moved  into  the  flood  areas. 
Control  centers  were  set  up,  and  the  portable 
stations  went  out  into  the  “field,”  operating 
from  such  places  as  dikes,  front  porches  and 
street  corners.  One  case  was  reported  where  a 
station  was  set  up  on  an  overturned  rain  barrel, 
with  the  antenna  taped  to  a lamp-post.  These 
units  remained  in  action  until  every  spot  re- 
ported the  deluge  under  control,  affording  com- 
munication to  civilian  and  military  organiza- 
tions alike.  A few  of  the  most  active  WERS 
stations  were  WJGV,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  WKHQ, 
Madison,  111.;  and  the  stations  of  Peoria,  111., 
and  Anderson,  Ind. 

This  disaster,  and  the  part  WERS  played  in 
it,  brought  the  War  Emergency  Radio  Service 
into  the  public  eye,  and  it  received  much  praise 
from  Army  and  Red  Cross  authorities,  but  this 
is  not  the  main  product  of  the  emergency.  The 
best  thing  about  the  whole  affair  is  that  the 
WERS  has  proved  that  it  is  well  worth  all  the 
effort  that  has  gone  into  it,  and  shall  continue 
to  render  service  to  its  foster  cities  whenever 
needed. 
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With  the  A luinni ... 

By  HOWARD  S.  CHIN,  ’44 

OINCE  the  Jap  treachery  at  Pearl  Harbor,  scores  of  vengeful  English  High  School  graduates 
^ have  enlisted  into  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Corp.  Included  among  them  are  Donald  F.  Weafer,  ’38, 
James  F.  Coughlan,  ’40,  William  H.  Broodro,  ’37,  Thomas  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  ’38,  and  Charles  A.  Leach, 
’38,  who  have  all  completed  their  primary  training  at  the  Squantum  Naval  Air  Station  and  will 
begin  their  advanced  flight  training  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  After  three  months  of  advanced  flight 
training  as  naval  aviators,  the  cadets  will  pin  on  their  wings  as  ensigns  in  the  naval  reserves,  or 
2nd  lieutenants  in  the  Marine  Corp  Reserves.  Other  cadets  are  Norman  F.  Whittredge,  ’41  and 
George  R.  Walsh,  ’40,  who  have  completed  their  pre-flight  training  courses  at  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  and  have  been  sent  to  Glenview,  Illinois,  for  their  advance  training.  While  these  cadets 
will  begin  their  advanced  training,  George  E.  Carter,  ’41,  and  James  H.  McDonald,  ’40,  will  start 
their  primary  training  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas  and  Peru,  Indiana  respectively,  after  having  com- 
pleted an  intensified  course  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  . . . William  C.  Odom,  ’43,  former  art 
editor  of  last  year’s  Record,  is  now  stationed  at  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina.  The  Record  staff 
wishes  you  the  best  of  luck,  Bill,  and  a quick  safe  return.  Joseph  McCaulsy,  ’42,  and  Walter  G. 
Foley,  ’44,  are  also  stationed  at  Parris  Island  and  it  isn’t  unlikely  that  this  trio  is  reminiscing  on  the 
happy  days  that  they  passed  at  Montgomery  Manor.  . . . Brown  University  has  informed  us 
that  Robert  P.  Murphy,  ’40,  Daniel  J.  Falvey,  Jr.,  ’41,  Alfred  F.  Ferullo,  ’40,  James  P.  Connelly, 
Jr.,  ’42,  Eugene  S.  McSweeney,  Jr.,  ’41,  Arthur  R.  Maier,  Jr.,  ’41,  and  John  A.  Deleo,  ’40  have  be- 
gun the  Y-12  courses  at  that  school.  We  know  that  you  boys  will  be  tops  in  your  classes  with  the 
excellent  training  you  have  received  at  your  Alma  Mater.  . . . Lieutenant  Daniel  G.  Howlett  has 
been  commissioned  a 2nd  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Force  after  having  completed  his  training  at 
George  Field,  Illinois.  . . . Anthony  Shtogren,  ’36,  who  holds  the  high  rank  of  major,  is  now  in 
England.  . . . Eustace  Queen,  class; Secretary  of  1932,  is  now  stationed  in  far  away  New  Caledonia. 
One  of  the  Avar’s  many  coincidences  might  occur,  if  he  should  meet  William  Beverly,  who  Avas  class 
president  that  same  year,  and  Avho  also  is  stationed  theie.  These  two  young  men  Avere  very  intimate 
friends  during  their  high  school  years.  Members  of  English  High  School  Avho  haAre  already  been 
decorated  for  meritorious  action  against  the  enemy  over  Germany  and  German  occupied  countries 
include  Sergeant  Albert  O.  Salvo,  ’40,  who  received  the  oak  cluster,  and  Technical  Sergeant  Frank 
G.  Capuano,  ’41,  recipient  of  an  air  medal.  Before  the  Axis  nations  Avill  accept  the  ultimate  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  countless  numbers  of  English  High  School  alumni  Avill  cover  our  school  with  the 
glory  of  their  courageous  deeds.  . . . Seaman  2nd  Class  George  V.  Hardiman,  ’44,  of  the  USNR  is 
at  the  Bainb ridge  Naval  Training  Station  in  Maryland  learning  to  be  a radio  technician.  . . . Sea- 
man 1st  Class  Gerard  J.  Hardiman,  ’42,  also  of  the  USNR,  is  on  active  duty  on  the  USS  Ingram, 
guarding  America’s  lifelines  to  her  farthing  battlefields.  . . . Another  member  of  the  USNR, 
William  M.  Gilbert,  ’44,  is  at  the  NeAvport  Training  Station.  . . . Frederick  J.  Brady,  ’42,  William 
O’Toole,  ’42,  and  James  Foley,  ’43,  are  others  Avho  are  in  the  USNR.  Brady  is  stationed  at  the 
Braintree  air  base.  . . . James  Gavin,  ’41,  of  the  LT.  S.  Army  is  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  . . . Robert 
F.  Murphy,  ’41,  has  enlisted  in  the  LT.  S.  Navy.  . . . Another  knight  of  freedom  is  Thomas  F.  Kil- 
day,  ’42,  a member  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  . . . Seaman  2nd  Class  Paul  J.  Gill,  ’43,  a backfield 
man  of  last  year’s  city  championship  football  team,  is  noAV  at  Portsmouth  NaA-al  Hospital,  Virginia. 
We  know  that  he’ll  make  good  as  a member  of  the  greatest  team  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld.  . . . 
Joseph  Smith,  ’32,  is  now  seeing  action  overseas  as  a lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  . . . Robert  B. 
Carr,  ’41,  and  Edward  F.  Carr,  ’35,  are  iioav  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Robert  is  in  the  tank  division 
Avhile  EdAvard  is  stationed  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vermont.  Both  Avere  employees  of  the  Boston 
Globe  at  the  outset  of  hostdities.  . . . John  J.  Walsh,  ’42,  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Record  is 
now  attending  college  as  a member  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  ID  Avas  stationed  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala- 
bama. There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  Johnny,  that  you’ll  be  a credit  to  our  school  Avherever  you 
go. 
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Fifflitiiiff  Enylish  . . . 


Arthur  Hay,  ’42,  U.S.N.R.,  Sicily,  Italy 

W e have  just  returned  from  the  Invasion  of 
Sicily.  1 could  write  a big  letter  on  what  hap- 
pened but  this  V-Mail  paper  hasn't  got  the  space. 
IV e landed  on  a beach  like  Nantasket.  From  what 
I saw  of  Sicily  it  was  a nice  place  to  live ; but  I 
guess  it  isn’t  now.  We  had  very  rough  sea  when 
we  made  the  invasion  but  it  was  a successful 
landing , as  you  have  probably  read  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Army  deserves  a lot  of  credit  that 
they  don  t receive  but  instead  those  “ Glory  Hounds,” 
the  Marines  get  it. 

I have  seen  many  Axis  prisoners  during  the 
past  week.  Most  of  the  Italians  are  happy  to  be 
captured  but  it  is  different  with  the  Germans. 
The  Italians  sang  us  songs  and  some  of  them 
who  had  accordions  played  such  popular  hits  as 
the  “ Beer  Barrel  Polka.”  A lot  of  the  Germans 
can  talk  good  English.  You  can  easily  see  that 
they  are  good  fighters  but  they  show  the  signs  of 
war  in  their  faces. 

Pvt.  William  A.  Smith,  ’42,  U.S.A.,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J. 

I’m  very  sorry  that  I have  not  written  to  you 
sooner , but  the  pace  I’ve  been  going  through  the 
past  two  months  has  been  terrific.  I sometimes 
wonder  how  I receive  any  letters  at  all  with  the  few 
letters  I answer. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  up  to  Boston  for 
graduation,  but  I was  able  to  get  up  over  the  week- 
end, i.e.,  for  about  eight  hours,  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon.  1 would  have  liked  very  much  to 
have  seen  the  cadet  parade,  but  I had  to  catch  the 
3:00  train  back  to  New  York. 

When  I got  home  my  mother  told  me  about  the 
graduation  and  the  different  awards.  I was  really 
surprised  to  hear  that  I had  won  the  Cumston 
Prize.  I read  the  notation  that  came  with  it  and 
only  hope  that  I can  live  up  to  half  of  it.  The 
money  will  be  very  handy  after  the  war  to  continue 
my  schooling.  The  only  trouble  is  that  if  the  war 
drags  on  for  a few  more  years  I'm  afraid  I'll  lose 
all  desire  to  further  myself  in  education. 

At  the  camp  here  they  have  an  excellent  library 
with  a great  deal  of  books,  but  as  usual  there  is  no 
time  to  read  and  hardly  any  to  even  think. 

I've  been  made  a switch-board  operator  and  re- 
pairman,  also  an  auxiliary  linesman.  They 
instruct  you  in  two  courses  in  case  of  emergency . 
It  was  rather  interesting  at  first,  but  is  becoming 
monotonous. 

Well,  “ chow  call ” is  going  to  souyid  in  a few 
seconds  and  our  flight  has  all  been  planned  by 
“ Uncle  Sam”  to  see  some  training  films . 

Please  thank  the  rest  of  the  faculty  for  me  and 
remember  me  to  the  fellows.  Must  close  now. 
Would  be  glad  to  hear  any  new  or  activities  from 
my  old  “ alma  mammy.” 


Pvt.  John  J.  Walsh,  ’42,  U.S.A.,  Clemson  Col- 
lege, Clemson,  S.  C. 

Many  times  during  my  basic  training  at  Fori 
McClellan  I wanted  to  write  to  you,  but  there  were 
so  many  things  that  I wanted  to  tell  you  and  time 
was  so  limited,  that  1 was  forced  to  postpone  it 
until  now.  Here  I find  myself  with  a great  deal 
of  leisure  time  and  I have  decided  to  catch  up  on 
the  correspondence  which  l was  forced  to  neglect 
during  the  17  weeks  I spent  in  Alabama. 

Here  at  Clemson  I am  in  the  Specialized  Train- 
ing and  Reassignment  Unit  of  the  Army  Special- 
ized Training  Program.  A week  ago  I finished 
my  examinations  here  and  was  accepted.  I am 
now  waiting  for  orders  which  will  assign  me  to 
another  college  where  I will  study  engineering. 

Clemson  is  a very  pretty  college,  nestled  away 
in  the  foothills  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  very 
spacious  campus  is  everything  to  help  the  fellows 
stationed  here  spend  their  spare  time  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  The  dormitories  are  of  fairly 
modern  construction. 

We  get  up  at  7 a.m.  and  “ Lights  Out ” is  at 
10:30  p.m.  The  food  here  is  cooked  by  civilian 
chefs  and  is  excellent.  Actually,  life  here  is  so 
pleasant  that  it  almost  makes  a fellow  forget  that 
he's  in  the  Army.  They  employ  a Public  Address 
system  here  for  all  orders.  At  6:30  a.m.  comes: 
“ Star  Unit,  first  call  for  reveille.” 

I stayed  at  B.C.  until  the  latter  part  of  May , 
before  being  called  to  service.  At  that  time  1 had 
finished  about  one  quarter  of  my  sophomore  work. 
During  my  freshman  year  I made  the  Dean's  List 
both  semesters  with  averages  of  91  and  89.  I did 
no  writing  for  the  publications  out  there,  but  I did 
write  an  8000-word  essay  on  “ The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine,” and  submitted  it  in  the  Old  South  Essay 
Contest.  1 was  very  much  elated  last  February 
when  I received  the  hundred-dollar  first  prize.  1 
shall  always  feel  that  my  success  in  that  contest 
was  rendered  possible  in  jio  small  way  by  the  valu- 
able experience  which  I gained  by  writing  and 
working  for  the  Record  and  the  Yearbook. 

Last  year,  I managed  to  see  every  issue  of  the 
Record  and  was  very  pleased  to  see  (as  Norman 
phrased  it)  that  our  successors  were  carrying  on 
the  good  work.  Last  spring,  1 was  indeed  happy 
to  read  in  the  newspaper  that  the  Record  had 
again  taken  a first  prize  in  Columbia  University’ s 
annual  contest.  I think  it  plain  truth  to  say  that 
the  success  of  English  High  in  these  contests  year 
after  year  is  an  infallible  proof  of  the  capability 
of  the  faculty  advisers,  who,  with  practically  a 
new  board  of  student  editors  every  year,  can 
come  through  a national  co?npetition  with  such 
high  honors.  And  so  belatedly  I say:  “Congratu- 
lations!” 

With  me  at  Fort  McClellan  were  several  other 
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fellows  from  English  High , and  with  but  one 
exception , all  were  sent  to  college  at  Army  ex- 
pense, although  most  of  them  had  not  gone  to 
college  before.  This  fact  alone  is  one  of  the  best 
instances  that  can  be  proffered  to  show  that  Eng- 
lish High  men  rank  higher  in  intelligence  than 
high  school  graduates  of  other  cities , or  from  other 
schools  in  Boston.  It  is  such  things  as  this  that 
makes  me  proud  indeed  to  call  English  High  my 
Alma  Mater  and  that  renders  me  deeply  grateful 
to^  the  wonderful  teachers  with  whom  I came  in 
contact  there. 

Cadet  John  P.  Meehan,  ’39,  U.S.N.R.,  Wes- 
leyan University,  Conn. 

I am  an  Aviation  Cadet  stationed  here  in  the 
Navy  Flight  Preparatory  School  at  W esleyan 
University.  I graduated  from  English  High 
School  in  1939.  I feel  that  I should  write  and  tell 
you  what  I have  done  and  what  I expect  to  do  in 
the  future  as  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  some  of  the 
fellows  who  are  planning  to  join  this  branch  of  the 
service. 

Before  I was  called  into  active  service,  I took 
advantage  of  the  Flight  Prep  course  at  the  Central 
Evening  High  School.  The  evenings  I spent  there 
were  by  no  means  wasted.  1 have  noticed  that  any 
of  the  cadets  who  took  this  course  are  ?noving  along 
fairly  well  in  their  academics  here. 

The  biggest  change  the  cadets  find  is  the  trans- 
fer from  the  “ easy-going , take  your  time"  attitude 
of  civilian  life  to  the  "on  the  double"  life  of  the 
Navy.  The  biggest  change  is  found  in  the  class- 
rooms. The  Navy  insists  that  you  learn  certain 
things  every  day  and  if  you  don  t get  them  in  class, 
you  get  them  afterward  in  the  evening.  The  Navy 
really  goes  all  out  in  order  to  help  the  cadets  to 
pass.  There  are  special  evening  classes  every 
night  in  the  week  to  help  those  fellows  who  are 
having  trouble.  W e always  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  everything  we  learn  here  will  come  to  bat  for 
us  when  the  pressure  is  on  us  in  combat. 

Our  officers  are  true  Navy  men,  each  doing  his 
work  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Their  task  of 
converting  us  from  civilians  to  potential  naval 
officers  is  no  easy  one.  Each  and  every  officer  here 
commands , deserves  and  gets  all  the  respect  due 
him  by  everyone  at  this  base. 

W e spend  seven  hours  a day  in  the  classroom, 
plus  an  hour  and  a half  in  the  gymnasium.  IV e 
are  studying  Mathematics,  Physics,  Navigation, 
Recognition,  Communications,  etc.  The  work  in 
the  physical  field  is  really  varied  and  interesting. 
It  includes  swimming , wrestling,  tumbling,  etc. 

My  advice  to  all  those  fellows  who  want  an  op- 
portunity to  go  somewhere  and  become  somebody 
is  to  stay  in  school  and  study  hard.  Anybody  can 
become  a mechanic  s helper  or  a buck  private.  It 
is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  is  physically  and 
mentally  capable  to  put  himself  where  his  qualities 
are  needed  most. 

Our  hard  work  all  week  does  not  go  unrewarded. 
If  we  pass  all  our  examinations , we  are  given 


liberty.  We  do  enjoy  those  “ Wesleyan  weekends." 

I can't  praise  the  people  of  Middletown  enough. 
They  have  ?nade  us  feel  like  sons  and  brothers. 
It  makes  you  really  feel  that  America  is  worth 
fighting  for  and  the  people  are  behind  us  100%. 

We  have  a base  newspaper  called  The  A n- 
Scoop  and  I am  the  Sports  Editor.  I shall  e 
close  a copy  of  it  and  it  should  give  you  a belpr 
idea  of  what  we  cadets  are  doing  here. 

There  are  many  English  High  men  of  whom 
you  may  be  proud  of  who  are  now  here  and  who 
have  already  graduated. 

Pvt.  Melvin  Bearse,  ’42,  U.S.A.,  701st  Training 

Group,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

I'm  a graduate  of  English  High  School  of  the 
class  of  '42.  I'm  dropping  you  a few  lines  in 
regard  to  how  much  my  stay  at  English  High 
helped  me  in  the  Air  Forces. 

When  I first  came  in  the  Army  ( five  months 
ago ) I did  not  find  the  discipline  as  hard  as  I 
was  used  to  in  high  school.  So  I have  fitted  into 
Army  life  very  easily  in  comparison  to  some  of  the 
men  around  me. 

While  on  guard  duly,  I was  complimented  by 
a major  passing  by  on  my  military  courtesy, 
which  I learned  at  E HS,  and  soon  expect  to  get  my 
stripes  as  I've  just  finished  basic  and  am  awaiting 
to  be  shipped  to  school.  I wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  having  been  able  to  attend  a school  like 
English  High.  1 can't  stress  enough  how  helpful 
military  drill  was  in  school.  Colonel  Driscoll 
and  Major  Meanix  taught  me  the  fundamentals 
of  military  drill  and  courtesy  which  have  been 
so  helpful  to  me  and  which  has  helped  to  make  my 
stay  in  the  Army  a pleasant  one.  I hope  this  letter 
will  give  you  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  graduates  of 
English  High  find  it  enjoyable  due  to  their  school- 
ing under  your  excellent  direction.  1 hope  that 
you  and  all  members  of  the  faculty  are  in  best  of 
health. 

Pfc.  Norman  Walsh,  ’42  U.S.A.,  Camp  Swift, 

Texas 

I received  the  copy  of  the  Record  which  you 
sent  me  and  let  me  tell  you  that  as  I was  reading 
it,  it  brought  back  a great  many  pleasant  memories. 
I hope  that  the  next  issue  will  contain  something 
about  my  favorite  sport:  track.  1 heard  that  our 
team  won  the  title  again  and  as  I read  it.  I looked 
back  and  saw  myself  running  along  the  banked 
corners  of  the  Armory. 

1 hope  that  the  Record  sets  the  same  goal  as 
we  did  when  we  were  proud  to  be  members  of  its 
staff.  Do  you  know  whether  John  or  Paul  entered 
the  service?  We  have  a camp  paper  in  camp  here 
and  it  is  quite  a thing.  Once  in  a while,  when  1 
find  time,  I write  an  article  for  it.  If  I can  get  an 
extra  one  sometime,  I shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  it.  It  keeps  each  part  of  the  camp  posted 
on  what  the  other  parts  are  doing.  I know  that 
the  ranks  of  the  school  are  slowly  thinning  out. 
If  they  have  any  ambitions  or  brains,  they  will 
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stay  in  school  just  as  long  as  they  possibly  can.  I 
cant  get  out  of  camp  due  to  quarantine  placed 
over  us,  so  this  is  the  only  paper  I could  get  that 
would  express  the  time  and  day. 

Pvt.  Gerald  Brickman,  ’43  U.S.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

/ received  the  last  copy  of  the  Record  and  the 
Yearbook.  They  were  certainly  very  welcome. 
I didn't  think  l would  actually  ever  miss  English 
High  School,  but  I thought  differently  when  I 
received  the  two  editions.  I am  an  engineering 
student,  but  one  of  my  subjects  in  my  first  semester 
freshman  year  is  English.  This  course  is  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  formal  composition  writing. 
IE e have  three  classes  a week,  and  four  written 
themes  per  month.  IV e also  read  selections  from  a 
text  entitled  “ College  Prose." 

School  is  fairly  easy,  except  that  it  requires  ex- 
tremely long  hours  of  study.  1 won  t see  English 
High  again  until  next  January,  since  I will  next 
be  home  at  the  end  of  August,  when  the  first  sem- 
ester is  over. 

Cadet  Ugo  Cottechia,  U.S.A.,  Grenier  Field, 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Since  I have  just  finished  scrubbing  the  floor 
of  the  boiler  room,  l have  a few  minutes  to  write 
you  a letter.  I received  a mark  of  111  in  my  men- 
tal test  for  the  Air  Corps.  I passed  my  regular 
physical,  and  last  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  May, 
22  men , including  myself,  went  up  to  Grenier 
Eield  in  Manchester,  N.  H ..for  our  flight  physical. 
I'm  pretty  sure  I passed  this  last  one,  because  nine 
men  were  called  up  and  were  told  that  they  had 
not  passed.  A few  others  and  I are  still  waiting 
Jor  shipping  orders. 

The  system  they  have  here  is  something  awful. 
They  have  men  coming  in  and  going  out  so  fast 
that  the  men  are  in  a daze.  I wish  some  masters 
from  English  High  School  would  come  here  and 
show  these  people  just  how  a good  organization  is 
run.  Believe  me,  1 miss  “ Montgomery  Manor" 
and  its  perfect  routine  of  doing  things.  If  this 
place  is  any  example  of  the  Army,  Em  in  a mess 
that  even  a scholarship  adviser  cannot  get  me  out 
of.  Em  being  interrupted  for  shipping  orders 
every  few  minutes.  The  whole  company  is  re 
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stricted  tonight  on  account  of  it.  I know  my  name 
won  t be  called,  but  1 have  to  fall  out,  anyway. 

I received  your  recommendation  the  other  day. 

1 want  to  thank  you  very  much.  I would  like  to 
have  come  for  it  in  person ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a pass  during  the  week;  only  week-end  passes 
are  given  out. 

This  is  the  second  night  in  a row  that  we've 
been  restricted  when  I had  permission  to  go  to  a 
dance.  T he  men  who  are  here  for  only  a few  days 
don't  mind  it;  but  others,  like  myself,  who  have 
been  here  for  weeks,  resent  being  kept  in  their 
barracks  after  working  all  day. 

Please  give  my  fondest  wishes  to  all  my  former 
masters  and  guides.  I don't  know  how  I can  ever 
repay  them  for  the  aid  and  knowledge  they  have 
given  me. 

Pvt.  Lawrence  Constantine,  ’43,  U.S.A.,  8th 

Armored  Division 

/ recently  received  the  March  issue  of  the 
Record  and  thought  it  wonderful,  in  fact,  I prac- 
tically read  the  print  off.  1 believe  I can  quote 
parts  of  it,  now. 

I don  t know  if  you  know  a great  deal  about 
the  8th  Armored  Division,  General  Grimes  com- 
manding, but  it's  the  finest  in  the  world.  Our 
officers  grudgingly  admit  our  superiority  to  the 
other  divisions  from  which  they  came  to  train  us. 

Recently,  with  very  little  preparation , my 
battery  as  a whole,  shot  an  average  of  97 .2,  which 
is  phenomenal,  considering  our  youth  and  in- 
experience. 

To  show  you  how  busy  we  are,  I will  outline  an 
average  day:  Rise  at  5:00  a.m.,  clean  barracks  till 
6:45,  then  drill  until  8:00  a.m.,  from  8:00  to 
11:45,  classes  are  held,  and  sometimes  road 
marches.  Starting  at  12:45  p.m.  we  do  just  about 
everything:  classes  are  held,  and  this  is  something 
to  tel!  the  boys:  they  throw  the  material  and  matter 
at  us  in  io  minutes  classes,  a>nl  we  double  time 
to  each  class.  This  goes  on  until  4:30  p.m.  IVe 
stand  retreat,  and  then  go  in  extra  detail  until 
9:00  p.m. 

But  all  in  all,  the  service  is  grand.  Give  my 
regards  to  E55. 

Pfc.  B.  Gannon,  ’39,  U.S.A.,  North  Africa 

Today  is  Tuesday,  August  the  third,  and 
another  month  is  under  way.  With  it  soon  will 
come  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  then  I hope  the  fall 
of  the  Axis  Powers.  All  is  going  swell  over  here. 
Us  boys  from  dear  old  U.S.A.  are  sure  giving  them 
blazes  from  here  on  in.  We  are  all  playing  the 
game  hard,  and  I must  say,  “ We  are  all  right  on 
the  ball."  The  ball  game  has  just  begun  in 
Europe,  but  watch  our  smoke  in  the  old  seventh 
inning,  the  Yankees  will  blind  them.  We  will 
fast-ball  those  Germans  and  Japs  to  death  with 
cannon-balls . 

As  for  me,  I am  just  dandy.  Never  felt  better- 
in  my  life.  However,  I am  a little  homesick  for 
Boston-town,  and  all  my  relatives  and  friends. 
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Invest  Your  Leisure  Time  the  1 ’s  IV ay! 

Activities  for  High  School  Boys  include  Club  Programs,  Lobby  Games,  Gym- 
nasium Sports  (Basketball,  Volleyball,  Track,  Boxing,  etc.),  Swimming  Classes, 
Camping  Trips,  Vocational  Counselling  and  Co-ed  Social  Events. 

Annual  or  Short-term  Memberships  at  Modest  Rates. 

Boys’  Division,  Huntington  Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

312  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 


America 


needs 


technically 


High  school  graduates  and  others  can  train 
at  Franklin  Technical  Institute  and  help  to 
meet  America’s  need  for  skilled  war-workers. 
Both  industry  and  the  armed  services  need 
technicians. 

DAY  ENGINEERING  COURSES  START  JUNE  14 

Industrial  Mechanics,  Industrial  Electricity, 
Industrial  Chemistry,  Electrical  Mainte- 
nance, Electrical  Wiring,  Pharmacy.  Auto- 
mobile Service  Management,  Automobile 
Wiring  and  Repair,  Technical  Orientation, 
Advanced  Electricity,  Advanced  Chemistry. 

EVENING  TECHNICAL  COURSES  START  JUNE  14 

A variety  of  courses  in  16  fields  of  industry, 
building,  engineering,  mechanics.  Catalog. 


FRANKLIN 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


41  Berkeley  St.,  Boston 


HAN.  6590 
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Sg.'tSW  .'.VS 


Si  :h 


Northeastern  University 

BOSTON  15,  MASSACHUSETTS 
• Offers  day  and  evening  college  courses  for  men  and  women 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

W " ENGINEERING 

.'7  , •;  V'  " BUSINESS 

— LAW 

Pre-Medical , Pre-Denial  and  Pre-Legal  Programs 
Co-operative  and  Full-time  Plans  Available. 

' AppropriatejDegrees  Conferred. 

Earn  While  You  Learn. 

FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Director  of  Admissions  jfjLf 
Boston  15,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a catalog  of  the 
Q College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ College  of  Engineering 

□ College  of  Business  Administration 

□ School  of  Law 

□ Evening  School  of  Business 

Name 

Address 

H-2IB  - (City  or  Toyn)  (P.  0.  Numeral*) 


□ Evening— College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□ Day  Pre-Medical  Program 

□ Day  Pre-Dental  Program 

□ Day  and  Evening  Pre-Legal  Programs 


(State) 


J.  RICHARD  O'NEIL  CO. 


Class  , Rings  Ultra 


RICHARD  O'NEIL  CO. 


CAMBRIDGE 


V • 


V 


* VM  oV  «*« 


iYi 


* 


PU 

SCHOOL  ST 


......  JsE  LISTED  BELOW  HAS  iEEN  RESERVED  FOR  HIGJI 

UDENTS.  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  tllEYEAR  SPECIAL 

i , ^ x' , tt  T7*  o'i^¥^'%  rr'  i-i-trrrx  fT.Tjr^YT 


As  tow 

AS  • - 


Shoe  StaVnp  Required 

it  : ' 


.*  . * f il 


See 

for  Special  Shoe  Stamp 

Leather  j. 

Basketball  Shoes  $5.^5 

- A.  ■■ 


Basketball  DarkCt-A  , ., . . ' $5.35 

ijf 

- I B».  Heavy  lirey.  . .01 

Sweat  Pants  . .... 


■ r f, 


Equipment 

,1 1.iywiy  juanil’  ». !■£>..  'p-T--r, 

Supporters—£lI  Elastic  50c 

1 


Dfcufcle  Hoods  : v$3(.50 

Satin- B.-.B.  Shorts.  . $1.95  v 


SKATES 


No  R . taro p Requi  red 


t — 


i*,f 


V (I 


HOCKEY  RACING  I bh'c^jl 

1 FIGURE  ' ‘ apd  Equipment 

‘ Como. 

Fine  vue,  . Canadiar.  With  Harness 

„ , Trzr^z  — • » a 


REVERSIBLE;  / 

CLUE  JACKETS 

' #6.95  . 

SEVERAL  COLOR 

k combinations' 

■i  -,-J— Jhockey ^irogapu.i'Mi.ii. — — 

'mm?  nncTAM  f^dr*  P I;  O K'S  j.-,  ! All  Wool  Melt  oil 


THE  BOSTtMi  POST 
ALL  SCHOLASTIC 
SWEATERS 


Canada*. 
Prof.  Hockey  Outfits  ' 

HOCKEY  GLOVES 


Sold  Only  by 
sTb5s  GpriCertii 


HQCKEY 

GLOVES 

SHIN  PADS 


GOALIE 
, EQUIPMENT 


•*>  * s 


and  Steel  Edges; 


Roots 
Pants 


All  Wool  Motion-, 
HOODS  , 4 • 

$8-»5 

Heavy  Weight 
Hard  Wearing 
Water  Repellent  , ^ 

• A ■ ~ 


Me  S.  Rosetthasy..*, 


